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U.N. doc. 8/1884 
Transmitted Oct. 5, 1950 

I herewith submit report number five of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea for 
the period 1 to 14 September, inclusive. Eighth 
Army communiqués numbers 66 through 89 and 
Korean releases numbers 353 through 437 provide 
detailed accounts of these operations. 


Ground Operations 


On 1 September, the North Korean high com- 
mand, employing thirteen infantry divisions, two 
new tank regiments, and elements of a previously 
identified command division, launched their 
strongest offensive to date against the United 
Nations position in Korea. This comprehensive 
attack, which constituted one of the enemy’s major 
efforts to date, initially struck hard at the United 
Nations positions south of Tuksong and, within 
two days, had extended over the entire United 
Nations perimeter. 

His initial effort, in the south, was unsuccessful. 
At the southern end of the front, the enemy 6th 
and 7th Divisions had been driven back 3,000 yards 
to their original positions by 3 September, through 
determined counterattacks of the U.S. 25th Divi- 
sion supported by other United Nations forces. 
Thereafter, despite constant attacks, north Korean 
forces made no advances in this sector. 

Farther north, in the Naktong River area 
between Hyonpung and the Nam River, the 10th, 
2nd, 4th, and 9th enemy Divisions, plus armored 


*Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council, on Oct. 5. For texts of the first, second, third, 
and fourth reports to the Security Council on U.N. com- 
mand operations in Korea, see BULLETIN, of Aug 7, 1950, 
p. 203; Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403; 
and Oct. 2, 1950, p. 534, respectively. 
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elements, began a general offensive eastward over 
the Naktong which scored initial advances of 6,000 
to 8,000 yards against bitter resistance by the 
United Nations’ forces. By 5 September, how- 
ever, the enemy had lost the initiative and was 
forced to give ground under heavy United Nations 
forces’ pressure. By the end of the period, the 
enemy retained only a two to three mile strip east 
of the Naktong River. 

The enemy 3rd and 13th Divisions achieved 
gains of similar magnitude (6,000-8,000 yards) 
along the Taegu salient, from 4 to 11 September, 
in some of the heaviest fighting of the war. By 
that date, United Nations forces had absorbed the 
drive on Taegu and began to register slow progress 
against strong enemy resistance. Inthe Sinnyong 
sector, the Republic of Korea 8th Division had 
gained about 3,000 yards by 4September. During 
the series of heavy, but indecisive, engagements 
which followed, United Nations Forces blocked 
further enemy advances. 

The British 27th Infantry Brigade joined the 
United Nations forces in the defense of the Nak- 
tong River line on 7 September. This unit has 
assumed its proportionate share of the United 
Nations operations in that sector and is engaged 
in defensive operations and systematic police 
action to eliminate small enemy parties in the rear 
areas. 

In the Haeson-Angang sector near the eastern 
flank of the United Nations perimeter, the north 
Korean 15th and 12th Divisions posed a most seri- 
ous threat temporarily. Initiating heavy attacks 
near Kigye on 3 September, enemy forces pene- 
trated to within four miles of Kyongju by 5 Sep- 
tember, though the threat to Kyongju was vitiated 
by United Nations counterattacks the next day. 
On 8 September, the enemy occupied the impor- 
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tant town of Yongchon but was driven out almost 
immediately by prompt aggressive action of Re- 
public of Korea Army units. At his farthest ad- 
vance, the enemy had seized an area almost ten 
miles deep and fifteen miles wide in this sector, 
seriously threatening United Nations communica- 
tions. However, beginning on 11 September, Re- 
public of Korea and United States Army units 
conducted vigorous counterattacks and advanced 
up to six miles on the west flank of the pocket, 
relieved pressure on Yongchon and Kyongju, and 
threatened the north Korean forces, in turn, with 
encirclement. 

On the east coast, the North Korean 5th Divi- 
sion, after yielding some ground to United Na- 
tions attacks, resumed the offensive on 4 Septem- 
ber. This offensive, coordinated with the North 
Korean 12th and 15th Divisions’ penetration on 
the west of Pohang-dong, necessitated a with- 
drawal of the Republic of Korea Army units hold- 
ing Pohang-dong. Following their withdrawal, 
these same Republic of Korean Army units coun- 
terattacked and established a firm line two miles 
south of Pohang-dong. 

During the period, the most significant gains 
were made initially along the north and west flanks 
where enemy forces drove to within seven miles of 
Taegu, penetrated the lateral road net between 
Yongchon and Kyongju, and seized Pohang-dong. 
By 12 September, however, the momentum of the 
attacks was largely spent, and the enemy was 
forced to fall back in the face of counterattacking 
United Nations forces. This abortive effort had 
cost the enemy an estimated 10,000 casualties with- 
out any significant losses to the United Nations 
forces, either in territory or in combat effective- 
ness. Atthe end ofthe period, the United Nations 
perimeter ran northward from Yulchi on the south 
coast, to the confluence of the Nam and Naktong 
Rivers, thence north, parallel with, and two miles 
east of the Naktong River to Hyonpung, thence 
along the river for fifteen miles, thence, northeast 
through Sin-dong in a broad arc extending east- 
ward below Haeson and Angang to the east coast 
at a point two miles south of Pohang-dong. 


Naval Operations 

United Nations naval forces, during the period 
of this report, continued to demonstrate their ver- 
satility of application by sustaining with undi- 
minished intensity all operational tasks under- 
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taken. During the enemy’s major attack across the 
Naktong River, commencing early in the period, 
naval aircraft were almost entirely engaged in an 
all-out effort in close support of the ground troops 
for several days until the attack was effectively re- 
duced. Thereafter, naval aircraft resumed their 
missions against North Korean targets, in addi- 
tion. A concentrated effort was made especially 
against transportation facilities, arsenals, military 
warehouses and supply dumps, and troop concen- 
trations wherever located. 

Naval surface forces continued coastal bombard- 
ment missions on an increasing scale until continu- 
ous day and night firing on the east coast military 
targets became habitual. 

At sea, along the Korean coasts, a very large 
number of enemy small craft have been destroyed, 
including small transports and freighters, trawl- 
ers, junks, and barges carrying North Korean mil- 
itary personnel and supplies. Difficulty of iden- 
tification of water-borne craft engaged in military 
operations continues to be a problem. In some 
cases, the enemy has forced native fishing opera- 
tions to his use, and it is reported crews are shot 
if seen conversing with United Nations ships con- 
ducting investigations. Nevertheless, every effort 
is being made to confine destruction of small craft 
to those conducting military operations. 

Enemy opposition to United Nations naval 
forces was insufficient to hamper United Nations 
naval operations. 


Air Operations 


Hostile aircraft have been observed on several 
occasions during the current period but have ex- 
erted no influence on the course of operations. It 
is a certainty that no difficulties will be experi- 
enced with the North Korean Air Force unless it 
procures planes from sources outside North Korea. 
Any future significant air action by North Korea 
will be a measure of the assistance given to her in 
open contravention of the actions and intent of 
the United Nations. Antiaircraft artillery fire is 
increasing somewhat both in volume and in ac- 
curacy. 

A review of the accomplishments of the United 
Nations air effort from 25 June through 15 Sep- 
tember reveals that, while sustaining losses of 
approximately 100 aircraft, over 28,000 combat 
missions have been flown. The greater part of 
these have been in direct support of United Nations 
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ground forces. More than 10,000 non-combat 
missions have been flown in support of the United 
Nations effort. The bomb tonnage delivered to 
strategic and tactical military targets by the 
United States Far East Air Forces medium bomb- 
ers exceeds 17,000 tons. 

The previous report of the United Nations Com- 
mand emphasized the pronouncement made to the 
civilian communities that military targets would 
be attacked by air and the warning to civilians to 
vacate the immediate zone of such targets. There 
has been and there remains the capability of the 
United Nations air forces to completely devastate 
the urban areas of North Korea, but, with assidu- 
ous care, destruction of the civilian population has 
been avoided and only targets of military signifi- 
cance have been attacked. 

Among the targets are the following: Pyong- 
yang arsenal, the largest in North Korea, pro- 
ducing over half the arms and ammunition (ex- 
clusive of that from outside sources) employed by 
the enemy, is about seventy per cent destroyed. 
The ports and naval bases of Chinnampo and 
Wonsan have received attacks in force. The 
largest integrated chemical combine in the Far 
East, contributing explosives, aluminum, and 
magnesium has been reduced by eighty per cent. 
Specific targets in this combine have been the 
Hungnam nitrogen fertilizer plant, the Hungnam 
chemical plant, and the Hungnam explosive plant. 
The oil refinery at Wonsan is about ninety-five 
per cent destroyed. Iron works at Chongjin and 
steel plants at Songjin and Kyomipo have been 
attacked with percentage destruction, varying 
from thirty to ninety per cent. 

Operations of the Chinnampo smelter, largest 
producer in North Korea of copper, lead, and zinc, 
have been sharply curtailed. In addition, at 
Chinnampo, an aluminum plant and one of the 
few North Korean magnesium producers have sus- 
tained fifty to eighty per cent destruction. Other 
similar targets have been and are being attacked. 

Along the highway and railroad nets, some 250 
bridges have been rendered unusable by the drop- 
ping of at least one span of each. Important 
marshalling yards and railroad repair facilities in 
North Korea are from twenty-five to eighty per 
cent destroyed. 

Total daily sorties have, at one time during this 
period, exceeded 700. The smooth coordination 
of the total United Nations air effort with the 
over-all ground effort continued exemplary. 
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Prisoners of War 


Since my last report, many additional North 
Korean prisoners were captured by United Nations 
forces. This brings the total number of prisoners 
in United Nations custody to over 4,000. 

United Nations personnel in charge of prisoners 
of war camps continue to observe scrupulously all 
the provisions of the Geneva Convention of 12 
August 1949 relative to the treatment of prisoners 
of war. Prisoners of war are provided with the 
standard Republic of Korea Army ration and 
with a gratuitous tobacco issue. At each camp, 
there is a permanently assigned staff of United 
States and Republic of Korea medical officers, 
nurses, and medical attendants. More serious 
cases are treated in hospitals on the same basis 
as wounded United Nations troops. The geo- 
graphic coordinates of United Nations prisoner of 
war camps have been furnished to the United 
States Government for transmission to the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross in accordance 
with Article 23, 1949 Geneva Convention. 


Atrocities 


It becomes necessary to report again continued 
inhumane acts on the part of North Koreans. 


These most recently reported atrocities follow the 
pattern of other North Korean killings. A strong 
enemy guerrilla force attacked and overpowered 
a group of seven Americans who were operating a 
signal relay station, tied their hands together, and 
shot the United Nations soldiers in the back. All 
were left for dead. However, although seriously 
wounded, two of the victims survived. 


Civilian Relief 


As a continuation of the survey of relief needs 
in Korea mentioned in my previous report, an 
estimate of civilian aid requirements for Korea 
for fiscal year 1951 has been forwarded. This re- 
port was prepared by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea and representatives 
of the United Nations and other interested civilian 
agencies. These estimates contain sound, concise 
over-all civilian relief requirements for Korea 
based on the best information available at this 
time. Further surveys will continue to be made 
and necessary additional requirements will be for- 
warded to the Joint Army, Economic Cooperation 
Administration, State Department Coordinating 
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Committee for procurement in accordance with 
established procedures. 

Relief supplies continue to be delivered to Korea 
by military transportation for distribution 
through the Office of Supply of the Republic of 
Korea. As previously reported, arrangements 
were made as an emergency measure to supply the 
Republic of Korea with 15,000 metric tons of rice 
and 5,000 metric tons of barley in September and 
20,000 metric tons of rice and 10,000 metric tons 
of barley in October. Based on subsequent sur- 
veys, the amounts of barley have been increased to 
15,000 metric tons in September and 20,000 tons 
in October. 

In accordance with my request, United Nations 
personnel have been recruited to assist the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea in the distribution 
and efficient utilization of relief supplies and to 
provide adequate liaison and coordination between 
the Republic of Korea and the military forces in 
relief matters. To coordinate efficiently the prob- 
lems of health and welfare in Korea, a Public 
Health and Welfare Section has been established 
as a Special Staff section of the United Nations 
Command. This section is presently staffed by 
available United States personnel who will be re- 
lieved progressively upon arrival of United 
Nations personnel recruited for these activities. 


Psychological Warfare 


United Nations radio broadcasts to the Korean 
people have been increased to a total of two and 


Aid Offered Unified Command 


Colombia 
[Released to the press October 4] 


The Department of State has informed the Co- 
lombian Embassy that the unified command estab- 
lished by the United Nations for repelling aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea has gratefully 
accepted Colombia’s offer of the frigate Almirante 
Padilla, made on September 18 to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Acting Secretary Webb expressed gratification 
for Colombia’s support of United Nations action 
and indicated that united action of peace-loving 
countries under the aegis of the United Nations 
offers the best means available of insuring the 
security and freedom of the peoples of the world. 
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three quarters hours daily, consisting almost en- 
tirely of factual news reports with brief interpre- 
tative commentary. More than 48,000,000 leaflets 
have been dropped by aircraft or fired from artil- 
lery howitzers. Twelve million of these were di- 
rected at enemy front line troops, informing them 
of the United Nations Command guarantee of good 
treatment for prisoners of war and providing them 
with safe conduct passes for use in surrendering. 
The mounting military strength of the United Na- 
tions forces has enhanced the credence which 
enemy soldiers place in these messages, and, in- 
creasingly, they are taking advantage of the safe 
conduct pass to lay down their arms voluntarily. 


In Conclusion 


1. United Nations forces in the Pusan-Taegu 
base area lost some ground including the Pohang- 
dong port. The fighting determination and com- 
bat efficiency of the United Nations forces in this 
area have steadily improved, but more forces are 
required. 

2. There were further atrocities committed by 
North Koreans against United Nations captives. 

3. The offers of personnel and supplies for civil- 
ian relief are appreciated. Future events may in- 
crease the requirements. Prevention of wide- 
spread suffering amongst Korea’s war-torn 
population will be an important United Nations 
task. 


Costa Rica 
[Released to the press September 15] 


The Department of State has informed the 
Costa Rican Embassy that the unified command 
for Korea has gratefully accepted for such use as 
may subsequently be determined feasible the gen- 
erous offer, which Costa Rica made on July 27 
through the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, of adequate sites within that country for air 
and sea bases and troop quarters or stations. It 
has not, however, been possible to accept, at this 
time, the further offer of Costa Rica of volunteers 
for preliminary training in the United States, since 
the means for such training are not now available. 

The Costa Rican Government has been requested 
to keep this offer in an open status. 
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U.S. Answers Peiping Regime’s Charges on Formosa 


CABLEGRAM FROM PEIPING FOREIGN 
MINISTER TO SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE 


U.N. doc. 8/1715 
Dated Aug. 24, 1950 


The following is a cablegram from Chou-En-Lai, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China, to the Secretary- 
General. 


On 27 June this year, President Truman of the 
United States of America announced the decision 
of the United States Government to prevent with 
armed forces the liberation of Taiwan by the 
Chinese People’s Liberation Army. Meanwhile 
the United States Seventh Fleet moved toward 
the straits of Taiwan, followed by the arrival in 
Taiwan of contingents of the United States Air 
Force, in an open encroachment on the territory 
of the People’s Republic of China. This action 
on the part of the United States Government is a 
direct armed aggression on the territory of China 
and a total violation of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Taiwan is an integral part of China. This is 
not only a fact based on history, confirmed by the 
situation since the surrender of Japan, but it is 
also stipulated in the Cairo Declaration of 1943 
and the Potsdam Communiqué of 1945 as binding 
international agreements which the United States 
Government has pledged itself to respect and 
observe. 

The people of China cannot tolerate this action 
of armed aggression by the United States Govern- 
ment on the territory of China and are determined 
to liberate from the tentacles of the United States 
aggressors Taiwan and all other territories belong- 
ing to China. On behalf of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China, I 
now raise to the United Nations Security Council 
the accusation and propose that for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security and for 
the upholding of the dignity of the United Na- 
tions Charter, the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil is obliged by its inalienable duties to condemn 
the United States Government for its criminal act 
in the armed invasion of the territory of China and 
to take immediate measures to bring about the 
complete withdrawal of all the United States 
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armed invading forces from Taiwan and other 
territories belonging to China. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY ACHESON 
TO SECRETARY-GENERAL LIE 


U.N. doc. A/1381 
Dated Sept. 21, 1950 


The following is a letter from Secretary Acheson, 
Chairman, United States delegation to the General As- 
sembly, to the Secretary-General. 


In accordance with Rule 20 of the Rules of 
Procedure of the General Assembly, the Delega- 
tion of the United States offers the following ob- 
servations in connection with and in support of 
its request that the “question of Formosa” be 

laced on the agenda of the Fifth Session of the 

neral Assembly as an additional item of an im- 
portant and urgent character within the meaning 
of Rule 15. 

In the joint Declaration at Cairo of 1 December 
1943, the President of the United States, the 
British Prime Minister, and the President of 
China stated— 

It is their purpose that . . . Manchuria, Formosa and 
the Pescadores shall be restored to the Republic of China. 
... The aforesaid three Great Powers, mindful of the 


enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined that 
in due course Korea shall become free and independent. 


In the Potsdam Proclamation of July 1945, de- 
fining the terms for Japanese surrender the three 
Allied leaders declared that the terms of the Cairo 
Declaration should be carried out. The provi- 
sions of this Proclamation were accepted by Japan 
at the time of its surrender. General Order No. 1 
of the Japanese Imperial Headquarters issued 
pursuant to the terms of surrender provided for 
the surrender of the Japanese Forces in China 
(excluding Manchuria) and Formosa to General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. Formal transfer of 
Formosa to China was to await the conclusion of 
peace with Japan or some other appropriate for- 
mal act. For the past five years, Chinese author- 
ity has been exercised over the island. 

On 25 June 1950, a breach of the peace occurred 
in the Pacific area in the form of an armed attack 
against the Republic of Korea. In the resolution 
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adopted on that day, the Security Council took the 
first step toward restoring the peace. On 27 June, 
the President of the United States stated that the 
North Korean forces had— 


. . . defied the orders of the Security Council of the United 
Nations issued to preserve international peace and 
security. In these circumstances, the occupation of For- 
mosa by Communist forces would be a direct threat to the 
security of the Pacific area and to United States forces 
performing their lawful and necessary functions in that 
area. 

Accordingly, I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to 
prevent any attack on Formosa. As a corollary of this 
action, I am calling upon the Chinese Government on 
Formosa to cease all air and sea operation against the 
mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. 
The determination of the future status of Formosa must 
await the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace 
settlement with Japan, or consideration by the United 
Nations... .* 


The Government of the United States has made 
it abundantly clear that the measures it has taken 
with respect to Formosa were without prejudice to 
the long-term political status of Formosa, and that 
the United States has no territorial ambitions and 
seeks no special position or privilege with respect 
to Formosa. The United States believes further 
that the future of Formosa and of the nearly 8 
million people inhabited there should be settled by 
peaceful means in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

The limited question, that of charges of the 
Peiping Regime against the United States, as set 
forth in document 8/1715, remains before the Se- 
curity Council.. The United States considers that 
the General Assembly could make an important 
contribution towards carrying out the purpose and 
principles of the United Nations in the Pacific 
Area if it should study the general situation with 
respect to Formosa with a view to formulating 
appropriate recommendations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE ANSWERS 
SENATOR BRIDGES’ ACCUSATIONS 


[Released to the press October 3] 


The “facts” set forth by Senator Bridges in his 
statement today have no relationship to the facts 
as they actually exist. If Senator Bridges will ex- 
amine the facts, he must himself conclude that he 
was rash in his unfounded accusation. Here is 
what has happened: 


On August 24, a complaint was lodged by the 
Chinese Communists with the President of the Se- 
curity Council that the recent United States action 
neutralizing Formosa was an act of aggression. 
It was requested that this matter be investigated 


+ * BuLietin of July 3, 1950, p. 5. 
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by the Security Council. The United States 
speaking through Ambassador Austin, welcomed _ 
an investigation. Any examination of the facts 
would show that the action did not constitute ag- 
gression but, on the contrary, was action safe- 
guarding the peace. 

The resolution, actually presented to the Se- 
curity County by Ecuador, however, had the ef- 
fect of permitting the Chinese Communists to 
attend as witnesses and present their case to the 
Security Council. The United States proposal 
was that the Security Council should establish a 
Commission to investigate the charges on the spot 
in Formosa and that such a: Commission could 
hear anyone who wished to be heard on this sub- 
ject. The United States was outvoted on the 
Ecuadoran resolution by a vote of 7-3, with 1 
abstention. 

Senator Bridges insinuates that this action 
changes the Chinese representation in the United 
Nations. This is not the case. The resolution 
merely permits spokesmen of the Chinese Commu- 
nists to appear before the Security Council as 
witnesses as has happened in other cases before. 
A proposal to seat the Chinese Communists had al- 
ready been defeated under the leadership of Sec- 
retary Acheson. 

Senator Bridges says that the action on the 
Ecuadoran resolution had the support of the State 
Department. This is also not the case. The 
United States representative in the Security Coun- 
cil stated our opposition to the resolution in clear 
and forceful terms, pointing out the danger that 
the Security Council would be subverted into a 
forum for propaganda purposes. 

We are committed to the building of a strong 
effective United Nations. Carping criticism any 
time one loses a vote or irresponsible allegations of 
bad faith can only weaken the United Nations and 
give aid and comfort to propagandists of the 
Soviet Union. 


Text of Resolution 


U.N. doc. 8/1836 
Adopted Sept. 29, 1950 

The following is the text of the resolution submitted 
to the Security Council on September 29, and approved by 
a vote of 7 (Ecuador, France, India, Norway, United King- 
dom, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia), -3 (China, Cuba, United 
States), with 1 abstention (Egypt). 


The Security Council, 

CONSIDERING that it is its duty to investigate any situa- 
tion likely to lead to international friction or to give rise 
to a dispute, in order to determine whether the continu- 
ance of such dispute or situation may endanger interna- 
tional peace and security, and likewise to determine the 
existence of any threat to peace; 

CONSIDERING that, in the event of a complaint regarding 
situations or facts similar to those mentioned above, the 
Council may hear the complainants ; 

CONSIDERING that, in view of the divergency of opinion in 
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the Council regarding the representation of China and 
without prejudice to this question, it may in accordance 
with rule 39 of the rules of procedure, invite representa- 
tives of the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China to provide it with information or assist 
it in the consideration of these matters ; 

HAVING NOTED the declaration of the People’s Republic 
of China regarding the armed invasion of the Island of 
Taiwan (Formosa) ; [and] 

[CONSIDERING FURTHER that a complaint submitted by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics regarding aggression 
against the territory of China by the United States of 
America has been placed on the agenda of the fifth session 
of the General Assembly and has been referred for con- 
sideration to the First Committee of the Assembly ;] 

Decides 

(a) To defer consideration of this question until the 
first meeting of the Council held after 15 November 1950; 

(b) To invite a representative of the said Government 
to attend the meetings of the Security Council held after 
15 November 1950 during the discussion of that Govern- 
ment’s declaration regarding an armed invasion of the 
Island of Taiwan (Formosa). 


EpiTor’s Nore: Bracketed material was contained in 
the Ecuadoran resolution (S/1823, Corr. 1), which was 
modified by the Security Council. 


Statement by Senator Styles Bridges? 


Over the past weekend, I have come into posses- 
sion of certain information which indicates that 
American flesh and blood has been spent in vain 
and that an evil diplomatic brew is on the fire. 

It appears that a blueprint for Communist ap- 
peasement drafted 3 weeks ago is now being 
carried out. The first move was made on Friday. 
It is imperative that the warning be given because 
the truth belongs to the American people. 

Here are the facts: 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson is now obvi- 
ously opening the back door for the entrance of 
Communist China into the United Nations. 

I think the time has come for a housecleaning of 
the State Department, eliminating everyone from 
the Secretary down who has appeased the Com- 
munists in the Far East. 

I have been hopeful that a bipartisan foreign 
policy could be maintained. As the ranking Re- 

ublican, I have attended President Truman’s 
requent meetings at the White House on the 
critical world situation in an attempt to play my 
part. 

But this great sell-out now under way will 
jeopardize a bipartisan foreign policy. The 
State Department is giving away everything won 
by the blood of our youths and marks a major 
— toward turning Asia over to the Communists. 
. “{ does the Secretary of State explain these 
acts 

In Malik’s first statement to the United Nations 
Security Council, he made clear that a settlement 
of the Korean issue could be made without the loss 


* Issued to the press on Oct. 3, 1950. 
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of a single American life if Communist China 
were admitted to the United Nations. That black- 
mail was rightly turned down. Now, in the hour 
of triumph—after the loss of thousands of Ameri- 
can lives and the payment in American blood of 
over 20,000 amino blueprint for a grand 
sell-out is being carried out. 

United States foreign policy failed last Friday, 
when the United Nations Security Council voted 
to invite the Communist Chinese delegates to 
come to the United Nations “in view of the di- 
vergency of opinion in the Council regarding the 
representatives of China.” 

hat is the exact wording of the first United 
Nations resolution adopted since Secretary Ache- 
son took personal charge of the United States 
delegation to the world body. 

This statement was so minimized that few 
Americans grasped the significance. If they be- 
come aware of it, will they not ask the question: 
“Is the State Department not selling out the 
American boys who fought and died so gallantly 
in Korea?” 

The Communists were invited here to discuss 
the invasion of Formosa. At the very moment, 
when we could have made our influence felt 
throughout the world, has our Secretary of State 
been able to block the policy on Formosa set by 
President Truman himself and which General 
MacArthur in his public statement says is essen- 
tial to the security of the United States? 

It is with great reluctance that I make this 
statement. But after deep consideration of the 
factors involved and the security of our nation, 
I am forced to the conclusion that our Secretary 
of State and his clique in their actions on Com- 
munist China are making a mockery of our bi- 
partisan policy. 

Even before the Communists invaded Korea, I 
was invited to the White House by the President 
for discussions on establishing a sound bipartisan 
policy in the interests of the national welfare. It 
was the hope that policy questions could be elimi- 
nated and that a strong effective bipartisan policy 
might be had. In the light of developments in the 
past several days, the American people must be 
alerted to the imminent dangers involved in the 
maneuvering in the United Nations. 

Three weeks ago, my office was informed of an 
understanding between our State Department and 
the British Foreign Office to arrange for the entry 
for Communist China into the United Nations. 

I was informed, coincidentally, that at the 
proper moment the Communist Chinese delegates, 
with the tacit approval of Dean Acheson, would 
be allowed to bring their charges before the Secu- 
rity Council. I made every effort to check the 
accuracy of these reports and was assured by 
officials contacted that this was a lie and an un- 
truth designed to upset bipartisan policy. I ac- 
cepted those assurances. 

It now seems very obvious that the United States 
delegation on instructions from the Secretary of 
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State last Friday made no real effort to block this 
move. In any case, the facts show that the invita- 
tion to the Communist Chinese is so worded as to 
raise the whole question as to who is to represent 
China and to permit propaganda against the Presi- 
dent’s Formosa policy. 

This most certainly does not represent the wishes 
of the American people. The group in the State 
Department that Conon about the present situa- 
tion in Asia are selling down the river everyone 
who gave his life under the United Nations flag. 
We have now impaired General MacArthur's 
hard-won gains — our reestablished prestige in 
the Orient and the rest of the world. 

Aren’t we at precisely the same point we were 
on the day that the Communists invaded Korea? 

Aren’t we now accepting a proposal which was 
offered to us by Mr. Malik before our great 
sacrifice ¢ 

It is a bitter realization for those people who 
have lost dear ones to learn that it need not have 
been so. 

In the name of the Almighty, what is Mr. Ache- 
son trying to do? I ask here and now that the 
American foreign policy, and particularly, the 
policy in the Pacific be defined clearly and finally 
for the American people. Tell us what we are 
fighting for—appeasement under Acheson’s new 
school of diplomacy to serve British interests in 
the Far East or a set of principles to which our 
very Constitution is dedicated. 

This is a humiliating spectacle and a sad day 
for freedom-loving people. Let us have immediate 
action by cleaning out the State Department of 
this entire clique. 


Answer to Soviet Charge 
of Aggression in Korea 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin? 


The issue in Committee I is largely depend- 
ent on what is truth. In this item on Korea’s 
future, truth is on the side of life; falsehood on 
the side of death. Truth aims at ; falsehood 
aims at continuance of war. Truth here seeks 
United Nations constructive work. Falsehood 
continues the evil process of destruction. 

The Soviet denials of history and falsification 
of existing circumstances are not accepted. They 
have no color or credibility. “Rotten wood can- 
not be carved nor wall of sand be plastered.” The 
record of United Nations successful aid to the 
Republic of Korea in establishing law and order 
through a democratic government prevails as 
truth over all Soviet denials. The record of 
United Nations assistance to the Republic of 


*Made before Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Oct. - and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. 
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Korea to repel! Communist-armed aggression is 
not shaken by the false Soviet accusations that the 
United States and the Republic of Korea were the 
ag ors. 

he progress of the United Nations power to 
enforce peace accelerates in spite of the Soviet 
attempt to defeat it. The case of truth against 
falsehood, of peace against war, has been made 
more convincing even than before, by today’s 
debate. 

Repetition of the “big lie” that United States 
aggression is the cause of the war points up the 
contrast. The Republic of Korea is barely 2 
years old and was making progress in social, eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural fields. Its citizens 
are today establishing the truth by glorious sac- 
rifice. Their self-help and collaboration with the 
United Nations for freedom, security, and well- 
being does, even now, increase the possibility of 
freedom security and well-being in the world. 


U.S. Acknowledges Aircraft 
Fired on Chinese Territory 


U.N. doe. 8/1832 
Dated Oct. 2, 1950 


Following is the text of a letter transmitted by Ambas- 
sador Warren R. Austin to Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 


I have the honor to bring to your attention the 
following matter: 


On August 28 and August 30, 1950, the Chinese 
Communist authorities sent cablegrams to the 
United Nations regarding alleged bombings upon 
Chinese territory by air forces of the United 
States. A detailed investigation undertaken at 
the request of the Commanding General of the 
United Nations Command of the incident alleged 
in these communications has now disclosed that in 
the late afternoon of August 27, 1950, two F-51 
fighter bombers, supplied by the United States to 
the United Nations Command, by mistake flew 
over the territory of China and fired on an air- 
strip just southwest of Antung. 

The Mission involved was to destroy six barges 
near the mouth of the Chongchongang River in 
North Korea. The weather was not good, con- 
trary to forecasts, and the flight had to fly at 
14,000 feet, and came out of the clouds at a place 
the pilots thought was south of their target. In- 
stead, they were north of it and mistook the Yalu 
River for the Chongchongang River. Being fired 
upon, they turned and circled to their left to avoid 
the flak, turned south and passed over the airstrip 
involved. 

The investigation has disclosed nothing to cor- 
roborate the complaints of the Chinese Communist 
authorities set forth in their communications to 
the United Nations of August 28 and August 30, 
concerning further violations of Chinese territory. 
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Universal Security: Accomplishments of the United Nations 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
Chairman, U.S. Delegation to the General Assembly * 


It is a great pleasure for me to be with you this 
afternoon, and I would like to start out by tellin 
you why that is so. That is not a mere forma 
observation. I think that the ladies and gentle- 
men in this room who are reporting the work of 
the United Nations are performing a very vast 
service to mankind. What is done here at Lake 
Success and at Flushing Meadow has importance 
in itself, but it has altogether much greater im- 
portance as you explain it to the hundreds of 
millions of people in the world whose lives are 
deeply affected by what goes on here. It must be 
your duty as you understand it and as you are 
performing it to see that what happens in the 
United Nations is interpreted and is carried to 
hundreds of millions of people throughout the 
world. You are doing a great service, and, inso- 
far as I can pay you some small tribute by being 
— you this afternoon, I am very glad to do 
that. 

When I had the pleasure of being with you a 
year ago, I pointed out that security was a uni- 
versal problem. I think it is more than ever a 
universal problem. In the year which has passed 
since I was with you before, events have happened 
which have made much more possible the universal 
accomplishment of this great task of security. 
These are several. 

In the first place, through the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in its work in Europe 
and other parts of the world, there has been a very 
great economic improvement. That has had its 
profound effect. 


Significance of North Atlantic Treaty 


Since I was with you before, the North Atlantic 
Treaty has gone through a great development. I 
shall come back to that in a moment because it is 
a most significant development. 


* Made at press conference at Lake Success on Oct. 4 
and released to the press on Oct. 5. 
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In the year which has passed, the Rio treaty has 
been ratified by almost all the nations of this hem- 
isphere, and, we hope, within a short time, the 
remaining House of the Ecuadoran Congress will 
have acted upon it. 

Also, within that year, there has happened 
Korea. Before speaking of Korea, may I go back 
to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The first meeting of the Council was on Septem- 
ber 17, 1949. That is very little over a year ago. 
During that time, with almost astounding speed, 
there has developed the conception of the defense 
of the North Atlantic area as an integrated, unified 
centralized, strong organization into which all 
the parties to that treaty will make their contri- 
butions and which will be centrally directed, cen- 
trally organized, and centrally operated. Now, 
that is a very great step ahead and the significance 
of that, I think, is not lost upon any of you. 


Decisions of United Nations on Korea 


Now, let us come to Korea. I do not need to 
state what has been said so many times to all of 
you that the effect of those decisions of June were 
a turning point in — Not only did they 
electrify the world with the realization that the 
United Nations was stepping into a most difficult 
situation in a distant part of the world against 
odds which seemed very heavy, but the United 
Nations was doing this with a vast degree of 
unanimity. Then, the operations went forward, 
and we all had dark days and disappointments. 
No one who has a stout heart lost it during those 
dark days, and we saw that the tide turned and 
we are now coming to a new period in the develop- 
ment of Korea which, I think, is as full of sig- 
nificance as the decisions of June. 

Now, while we are talking here, Committee One 
is voting upon the resolution having to do with 
the unification of Korea. In voting upon that 
resolution they have before them, an action of this 
great United Nations organization which will put 
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together, we hope and believe and trust, this small 
and gallant country which has been through so 
many vicissitudes. I hope it will be put together 
in ways which leave no rancor, or in which wounds 
can be bound up, in which those who fought on 
either side can reconcile their differences if they 
are left free of foreign intervention. No one 
knows better than Americans that that can be done 
even though it takes time, even though bitternesses 
exist. If people are left alone to find in their own 
country a common destiny, free of foreign inter- 
ference, they can reconcile past differences and 
they can create a common future. That is what 
we hope will take place in the political unification 
of Korea. 

Then, there is the great possibility of the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Korea. Here, as I said 
before the plenary session of the General Assem- 
bly, is an opportunity not merely to dramatize 
what the United Nations can do with its combined 
knowledge, technical skill, and assistance, finan- 
cial and otherwise, but to lay the United Nations 
foundations for economic organization and coop- 
eration starting with this qne demonstration, 
going on into other parts of the world, doing 
similar cooperative and helpful tasks in other 
parts of the world also. 

That is a great inspiration, a great challenge, 
and a great nh pete , and, here, again, it is 
part of — task to make the world see that this 
is a real challenge and this is a real opportunity 
which all the nations of the world can >. 

Then, we come to another which is complemen- 
tary to the ones I have been talking about, the 
proposal which our delegation is making and 
which Mr. Dulles will have charge of in Commit- 
tee One—the uniting-for-peace resolution. Now, 
here is another matter of great significance. Its 
importance really is not the debate as to whether 
it » wre from the duties of the Security Council 
ornot. Thatisnotthe point. It does not detract 
from the function of the Security Council. It is 
an opportunity for the United Nations within the 
Charter, within the clear provisions of the Char- 
ter, and within considerations which were brought 
forward and discussed and clearly understood in 
San Francisco, to have what the insurance people 
would call “reinsurance.” So, if the Security 
Council finds that it can not perform its impor- 
tant function, there is a place in the United Na- 
tions where that function can, to a very large 
extent, be performed. It gives an opportunity 
not only to do that but also to do something even 
more vitally important and that is to subject to 
the judgment of the great body, the General As- 
sembly, questions of vital importance to the peace 
and security of the world. 
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Decision for the General Assembly 


Now, there are many people who think that that 
is wrong. There are many people who have 
always thought that it is wrong, since the begin- 
ning of the world, to trust popular assemblies or 
large bodies of people with important decision. I 
don’t share that view. Broadly speaking, my 
country does not share that view. We have been 
willing to trust the people. We believe the people 
can be trusted and if they know what the situation 
is, and again it is your duty to see that they do, 
they can reach wise decisions. We do not believe 
that it is essential that a small group must make 
the decisions. We believe that they can be wisely 
and te made by this General Assembly rep- 
resenting all the nations of the earth, and we think 
that that brings to our mind an important echo 
out of our own past. In submitting these great 
matters to the General Assembly, we think we are 
having that decent respect for the opinions of man- 
kind of which Thomas Jefferson wrote years ago. 
We also think that something else will flow from 
it and that is a sense of real responsibility and real 
participation. 

It is very important that all the nations of the 
earth should have an opportunity to express their 
views. It is also very important that they should 
have an opportunity to share the responsibility. It 
is not enough to express one’s views, to make 
y omen to have ideas. It is very important to 
share the burden of carrying out those ideas and 
those votes. And all of that we believe and hope 
will occur through this resolution that we are 
talking about. 

I think that this session of the General As- 
sembly is, as I said to the General Assembly in my 
speech, a session of decision. This is a time when 
we will decide that we are going forward, or we 
will decide that we are frustrated, and whatever 
decision we will make will have profound effects 
on the future of the world. I do not believe in 
doctrines of frustration. I believe that people can 
go forward, should go forward, and will go for- 
ward if they will shake themselves free of fears 
and doubts and hesitation and take the risks which 
are always involved in making any important de- 
cision in this life. I think it is also a session of 
the General Assembly in which this world organi- 
zation can move forward in the true spirit of 
democracy, in the true spirit of allowing a greater 
and greater participation in the making of all the 

reat decisions that I talked about and in the 
sharing of the burdens of those decisions. There- 
fore, I believe that it will be many, many decades 
before you will see as decisive, as critical a meeting 
of the General Assembly as the one meeting at the 
present time. 
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Fulfillment of Responsibility in a World in Peril 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ACHESON ' 


Public life in America is a rough school. It is 
no place for anyone who is thin-skinned or who 
can work only in an atmosphere of approbation. 

Indeed, such is our public life that abuse is not 
hard to bear, but understanding and support is 
something of an unnerving experience. 

This evening, spent with friends who have come 
together to do me honor and give me heart, is a 
cool spring to a thirsty wayfarer. 


The Course of Peace and Dignity 


One cannot rest long in the Sg ape shade, but, 
while we pause, we may consult the map and the 
compass and reflect for a moment over the course 
we are on before setting out once again. 

The direction in which we wish to go is plain 
and clear to all of us. We wish to move toward 

ce and security, toward a life of freedom and 
fig ity for man, the individual, toward a better 
life for people everywhere. 

The course we take, in order to move in this di- 
rection, has two markers on it. 

One marker indicates what we must do in order 
to have peace and security. The other points to- 
ward the advancement of human tga Both 
are essential to our course. Both are vital aspects 
of the work of the United Nations. 


1950 Peril 


In the world in which we live, the best hope of 
peace and security can be found in the strength 
and unity of free nations. 

There are still some among us to whom it seems 
a paradox that free nations must arm themselves, 
with the utmost energy, in order to have peace. 

But surely one clear lesson of the thirties, and 
now again of the fifties, is that the will to peace is 


* Made on the occasion of receiving the Freedom House 
Award for 1950 in New York City on Oct. 8 and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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no guaranty of peace, unless those who hold it are 
both willing and able to stop aggression. 

It is with the world as it is—not as we might 
wish it to be—that we must begin. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty, we find ourselves in a world of peril. 
The values we cherish and our right to fulfill them 
in — are in grave pepenny: 

he small group of men who hold the Russian 
people in an iron grip is not content to entrench 
the power of its regime. These men seek to ex- 
pand their control over other peoples. Wherever 
there is prospect of success, they have reached out 
for more territory, more people. They have mo- 
bilized arms and armies for this purpose. 

It takes more than bare hands and a desire for 
peace to turn back this threat. 

It takes very considerable military strength, or- 
ganization, and a strong will to insure that aggres- 
sion does not have further prospect of success and 
may therefore be discouraged. 

reat progress has been made in the forging of 
instruments of collective security. 

Korea is a milestone on the way to a collective 
security system. 

The delegates to the United Nations General 
Assembly will, tomorrow, consider a proposal for 
the maintenance of elements in their armed forces 
trained so as to be available for prompt service 
with the United Nations. 

The North Atlantic Treaty countries are now at 
work upon the creation of an integrated defense 
force under a unified command. 

But a vast amount still remains to be done, and 
there is not much time in which to do it. This 
period of gathering and organizing strength is a 
period of great peril. The job has to be done de- 
spite the danger. The alternative is not merely 
greater danger; it is certain disaster. 


Adjustments in Diplomacy 


Now, it seems to me a waste of time to debate— 
as some do—whether the decision to meet this im- 
perative necessity is a positive or a negative policy. 
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The point is that it is an essential course of con- 
duct, without which the rest of what we do may 
be of no consequence. 

What is important, however, is never to lose 
sight of why we are embarked on this course. We 
are embarked on it because it is our best—indeed, 
our only way of preserving peace and freedom. 

Building the strength of Free nations is not by 
itself a method of settling differences with the So- 
viet leaders. It is a way—and again, the only 
way—to prevent those differences from being 
settled by default. 

As the great military inequality is reduced nego- 
tiation becomes possible. 

The common objectives which make broad com- 
promise possible between the Soviet leaders and 
the rest of the world are now lacking. A compro- 
mise which moves one just a little closer to his own 
elimination is not a compromise. 

But as the strength and durability of the free 
nations bite into the consciousness of the Soviet 
leaders, some modification of their determination 
to achieve world domination could follow. This 
would open a door on many possibilities for the 
peaceful adjustment of differences. 

This process of adjustment is the purpose of our 
efforts. 

The problems we are dealing with are complex 
and difficult. They do not have neat and tidy 
answers. They are not problems that can be dis- 
posed of once and for all. 

Diplomacy in our world is like a housewife’s 
job; it is never finished. It is a process of life— 
of growth—and we must be prepared to work 
away, seeking improvements and adjustments 
where we can. 

We can anticipate that our efforts may lead 
toward a long series of negotiations, deeply 
molded by time and by the recognition of realities. 

This task we are set upon is a difficult one—to 
build military strength with the hope that we 
shall never have to use it. 


Building for Democracy 


We do not have ambitions or designs that 
threaten any other people. We desire only a 
world in which we can live in peace. 

We must find ways of making this absolutely 
clear to the world. The word “peace” has been 
so much abused, propaganda has so perverted its 
meaning, that en we speak of our desire for 
peace, to some it seems the undeniable cloak of 
ulterior purposes. 

This is one of our constant preoccupations— 
how to break through this barrier of tangled 
words and make it unmistakably clear to all people 
everywhere that the purpose of our efforts is a 
peaceful world. 

The other marker on our course indicates the 
creative job before us. We must go forward with 
the creation of the life which we are defending at 
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the very time that we are building the defense. 

In the early days of our history, the clearing 
and tilling of fields went on while the militia 
drilled and guards kept a lookout from the block- 
houses. 

There will come a time when we can devote 
more of our energies and resources to the con- 
structive work of building a better life for people, 
but we cannot postpone these efforts until that 
time. For millions of people, the immediate, 
urgent preoccupation is with the — elements 
of survival—food, land, and human dignity. 

These wants can best be satisfied by democratic 
societies. Democracy as we know it is still a 
revolutionary idea in many large parts of the 
world. It is a young idea, a growing idea. It is 
a wellspring of hope. 

Behind the shields of our defenses, free socie- 
ties must demonstrate their vitality, their respon- 
sibility, their superior ability to respond to man’s 
true needs and wishes. 

One of the tasks of the older democracies ‘is to 
make their purposes meaningful in the lives of 
the peoples of the younger democracies. This 
means translating democracy into loaves of bread, 
as well as into the Bill of Rights. 

We must go about this task with vigor and de- 
termination and keep it before us as a symbol of 
our basic purposes. 

We have found it true in our national life that 
when, in times of peril, the values by which we 
live are challenged, we have become more keenly 
conscious of their preeminent importance and have 
spurred ourselves to great efforts in realizing some 
of their promise. 

It was during the days of revolutionary dangers 
that many of the great statements of American 
purposes were made and some of the t ad- 
vances in our political life were brought about. 
In the midst of the fearful trials of the Civil War, 
Lincoln enacted the Homestead Laws. 

Just as we have found, in our national expe- 
rience, that our great energies and resources have 
been equal to both of these tasks, so can the free 
nations of the world, even as they take measures 
to insure their security, move ahead to unfold the 
creative possibilities which lie within their power. 

The combined efforts of the United Nations to 
rebuild Korea is an important step forward. It is 
not only as an earnest of our intentions but shall 
also be a practical example of what can now be 
done on a cooperative basis to help people raise 
themselves up from poverty, disease, and hunger. 

In this one place, ravaged by the consequences 
of a ruthless aggression, the United Nations can 
demonstrate all that it has learned about helping 
people to build better lives for themselves, to edu- 
cate their children and keep them well, to grow 
more food, to prosper, and enjoy the fruits of their 
efforts. 

What the United Nations will be able to do in 
helping the people of Korea to rebuild their coun- 
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try will be watched with keen interest by the people 
of many other countries, whose need is for develop- 
ment aid. 

The Korea recovery effort can be an ag, | 
example. Others may see what can be done an 
draw from this project the courage and the knowl- 
edge to make their own lives better. 


Discussion Demands Discipline 


Now this course we are on, which seeks to main- 
tain peace and om at the same time that it 
moves ahead toward a better life for people, takes 
maturity, steadiness, and restraint on our part. 

This is not a job which can be handled by a few 
public officials. Our entire people are called upon 
to participate in the leadership which our nation 
must exercise in the world in which we live. The 
press, public leaders, the Congress, individuals 
share the responsibility of the role our country 
must perform. 

Restraint and self-discipline can help us to avoid 
some of the dangers which lie along our course. 

One of the dangers, in particular, is avoidable. 
If we keep always before us that our purpose in 
building military power is to enable us to settle 
our differences by peaceful means, then we shall 
avoid the terrible error of talking and acting as 
though the end of our effort is war. 

The purpose of our effort is the exact opposite. 
But foolish talk about preventive war, or the in- 
evitability of war, will help to make war inevitable, 
It does not need to be so at all. 

There is a very common tendency for people who 
are putting their whole hearts and souls into a 

at task to think in terms of logical absolutes. 
his leads some few people to forget why we are 
making this great effort and to proclaim that our 
object shoal te to bring about the very thing 
which we are trying so desperately to avoid—that 
is, war. 

Our friends can foresee, very well indeed, the 
terrible results to them—and to us—of another 
general war. They do not shrink from these dan- 
gers in doing what must be done to preserve their 
freedom. They are ready to join with us—indeed 
to accord us leadership—in the hard task of build- 
we ny military power essential to deter war. 

ut they expect, and they have a right to ex- 
pect, a serious and responsible associate, and seri- 
ous and responsible leadership. 

The dangers about us are deadly dangers. 
Here, in all somber truth, is a situation where the 
consequences of error may be death. It is with 
these thoughts that our friends hear the irresponsi- 
ble statements I have mentioned and ponder the 
consequences of our mutual association. 

And upon those who are not friendly to us these 
statements have their effect also. To them, partly 
deceived by the excesses of their own propaganda, 
we seem to confirm their picture of us as the 
warmongers. 
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No one can tell the errors which such irresponsi- 
ble talk among us may bring into their calcula- 
tions. No one can believe that any good can come 
of it. It isnot hard to imagine the vast evil which 
may result. 

Another danger, which restraint and self-disci- 
pline can help us to avoid, is division among us and 
our friends. There is no lack of eager hands to 
help this forward. 

he price of unity is to cling to the essentials 
and to find accommodations for all lesser problems. 
It is not to insist upon an American attitude upon 
every matter and to insist that our friends must 
adjust themselves to this. 

On foreign affairs, it is easy to become clearer 
than truth itself—in the press, on the radio, in our 
literature, in Congress. No one is ever so sure 
about domestic problems. 


The Example of American Freedom 


Let us apply some of the genius for accommoda- 
tion which has made our nation, to making the 
larger association with the free nations. For here, 
we are all seeking the same end in the light of the 
same values. 

If we do this, we can be as firm as the Rock of 
Gibraltar in insisting that all who wish to remain 
free do their full part in the organization of 
strength to defend that freedom. We can also 
find ways of reaching common views on lesser 

roblems. 

The demands upon us are very great. To es- 
cape the avoidable dangers requires restraint of a 
high order. And self-discipline does not come 
easily to us. 

To escape the dangers which we cannot control 
will take coolness, steady nerves, and, above all, 
the greatest possible speed in the creation of our 
common military strength. 

Foreign policy is not a disembodied thing. The 
outward strength of a democracy can be no greater 
than its inward strength. As we at home make 
progress in achieving the promise of our society— 
as we encourage the individual’s opportunities— 
as we strengthen the foundations of justice and 
freedom—so shall we demonstrate that democracy 
is a vital, a progressive, a hopeful way of life. 

The vitality of our free institutions at home, of 
our individual and community life, will determine 
the influence we can exert abroad in support of 
freedom. 

This, too, is part of the responsibility of each 
individual among us. The fulfillment of this re- 
sponsibility through such an organization as Free- 
dom House is one of the bedrocks of our foreign 

licy. 

The road to freedom and to peace which I have 
pictured is a hard one. 

The times in which we live must be painted in 
the somber values of Rembrandt. The back- 
ground is dark, the shadows deep. Outlines are 
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obscure. The central point, however, glows with 
light; and, though it often brings out the glint of 
steel, it touches colors of unimaginable beauty. 

For us, that central point is the growing unity 
of free men the world over. This is our shaft of 
light, our hope, and our promise. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR AUSTIN? 


I have tonight a most congenial task; to present 
the Freedom Award, whose very name makes it 
precious, to a man I am proud to call my friend. 


As the war came to an end, it was his job to work 
with the Congress as we considered together the 
wisest course for the United States to follow in 
the postwar world. The Bretton Woods monetary 
agreements, the United Nations Charter, the 
United Nations Participation Act all bear the 
mark of his widely ranging, analytical, and con- 
structive mind. These actions provided the grow- 
ing machinery of international organization on 
which so much depends today. 

There has never been a man who was more ac- 
cessible to the members of the Congress. He never 
made things appear easier than they were or fed us 
on false hopes. The American people are fortu- 
nate in being able to count on such honesty and 
courage in their Secretary of State. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements, Unrra, the 
World Bank and Fund, and above all the European 
Recovery Program owe much to his understandin 
of one elemental fact. This fact he, himself, 
described most succinctly at Cleveland, Missis- 
sippi, in 1947 as “the short distance which lies 
between food and fuel and peace or anarchy.” 

No one has realized more clearly than the man 
we honor tonight the dangers the United States 
faces from the rampant imperialism of the Soviet 
Union. He has plainly chartered the hard courses 
this ambitious and irresponsible dictatorship 
imposes on the free world. 

He has continued to point out that the moral, 
economic, and military power of the United States 
is an essential factor in the organization of the 
peace. He has been an eloquent advocate of the 
strengthening of our military establishment. Dur- 
ing his service as Secretary of State, we have seen 
the North Atlantic community developing into a 
fortress of freedom. In the past few months, he 
has taken the leadership in the North Atlantic 
Council in the creation of an integrated European 
army. 

Force must exist to resist force, but Dean Ache- 
son has always realized that force is not enough. 

Strength for the United States and the free 
world is the premise. The proposition is freedom, 


? Made on the presentation of the Freedom House Award 
to the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, on Oct. 8 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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litical freedom and freedom from the terrible 

onds of war and cold and hunger and disease. 

This devotion to the cause “of the larger free- 
dom” of which the Charter speaks, is the key to 
his wholehearted support of the United Nations. 
During my service as the United States represen- 
tative, I have leaned heavily on his wise and vig- 
orous faith in the United Nations as the “keystone 
of our foreign policy.” 

It was almost possible to feel physically the 
lift in spirit that omg his recent speech before 
the General Assembly. These are days of danger 
and of opportunity. This speech shows how we 
may, through the United Nations, face the dangers 
and grasp the seen This speech made it 
once more plain that we, the peoples of the United 
Nations, do not look in vain to the United States 
for the finest qualities of leadership. 

It is for all these reasons, old and new, that I 
take deep satisfaction in presenting this Freedom 
House Award which brings due honor to Dean 
Acheson. It reads: 


To Secretary of State Dean Acheson, valiant and con- 
structive voice, leading the democratic nations towards 
unity against tyranny. 


U.S. Endorses Austrian Action in 
Suppressing Communist Disturbances 


Statement by James E. Webb 
Acting Secretary of State 


[Released to the press October 6] 


The firmness and determination with which the 
Austrian people have reacted to the recent Com- 
munist-inspired disturbances in Austria and the 
prompt and courageous action taken by the Aus- 
trian Government and police to maintain law and 
order are heartening, I am sure, to the American 
ana as a whole. The actions of the Austrian 

overnment in this respect have the full support 
of this Government. 

The agreement on control machinery, signed 
by the four occupying powers on June 28, 1946, 
provides that the Allied Commission shall assist 
the Austrian Government to recreate a sound and 
democratic national life based on respect for law 
and order. This agreement charges the Allied 
Commission with responsibility for maintaining 
law and order if the Austrian authorities are un- 
able to do so and authorizes the High Commission- 
ers to act independently to maintain law and order 
in their respective zones in the absence of action by 
the Allied Commission. Needless to say, this Gov- 
ernment will take all proper action to fulfill its 
international commitments with respect to the 
maintenance of law and order in the areas of its 
responsibility in Austria. 
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Freedom and Responsibility 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 


Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs + 


I know, from the principles which you adopted 
in your Fourth Congress at Bogota, and reaffirmed 
last year in the Fifth Congress at Quito, that you 
regard freedom of the press as a basic necessity for 
democracy and independence. It is very fitting, 
therefore, that your first meeting in this country is 
being held at New York. In this city, the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the press was established by 
law, a full generation before our Declaration of 
Independence was drawn up. Two hundred and 
seventeen years ago, in 1733, a printer named John 
Peter Zenger was brought to trial here. He was 
charged with publishing seditious statements be- 
cause his paper, the New York Weekly Journal, 
had been criticizing the Governor of the Colony. 
In the name of a free press, Zenger’s counsel made 
eloquent defense of a newspaper’s right to publish 
the truth. The jury quickly brought in a verdict 
of “not guilty” which was cheered by crowds wait- 
ing in the street to hear it. 

However, not only past history, but present 
world problems give special relevance to your 
meeting here. The General Assembly of the 
United Nations has up for consideration, at the 
current session, certain resolutions adopted by 
Ecosoc on freedom of information and the press. 
These resolutions recommend that only in ex- 
tremely exceptional circumstances shall member 
states take measures to limit freedom of informa- 
tion, and they especially condemn jamming of 
radio broadcasts. Confiscatory and discrimina- 
tory ———— measures for limiting the sup- 
ply of newsprint were condemned by the Economic 
and Social Toenail in its recent session in Geneva. 

Basic to these resolutions are principles that 
you yourselves zealously defend. I recall that the 
Fourth Inter-American Press Congress at Bogota, 
in plenary session, adopted a declaration of prin- 
ciples exhorting the press of the Americas, among 


*An address made before the Sixth Inter-American 
Press Conference at New York, N.Y., on Oct. 9, and re- 
leased to the press on the same date. 
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other things “to maintain itself loyal to the high 
ideals of freedom, justice and independence which 
inspired the American liberators” ; and “to encour- 
age cooperation among the Great Powers on whose 
unity depends the peace of the world.” The Con- 
gress at Bogota adopted also a resolution on free- 
dom of the press, declaring that “any attempt, 
official or from any other source, against a written 
or spoken periodical of the continent, will be 
deemed to be committed against all organs of the 
press in the hemisphere”; that “the press is not 
only an industry but also an institution that has a 
social mission which can admit neither direct 
nor indirect limitations or restrictions”; that “the 
direct or indirect control of the press, the monop- 
oly of paper or its inequitable distribution, shall 
be considered an aggression against the freedom of 
the press”; and that “an excessive fiscal tax on 
periodical enterprises shall likewise be considered 
as restriction on freedom.” 


Right of Democracy to a Free Press 


Freedom of the press has always been regarded 
as a basic right of democracy in the United States. 
Our separate State Constitutions have been guar- 
anteeing that freedom ever since 1776. It is guar- 
anteed likewise, very forcibly, by the Federal 
Government. The First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States—note that it is the 
first—declares that “Congress shall make no 
law .. . abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press.” Furthermore, freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press are among the fundamental 
rights and liberties which are protected from im- 
pairment by the several States, by the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment to the na- 
tional Constitution. 

Although particular issues of information media 
may be suppressed as offensive to public decency or 
as subversive or anarchical, the constitutional 
guaranties of freedom of speech and of the press 
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constitute safeguards against enforced suspension 
of information media by governmental authority, 
in the United States, in time of peace. 

Accordingly, although the postal authorities 
may suppress a particu ar issue of a newspaper or 
magazine by barring it from the mails on the 

round that it is obscene or that it is seditious or 

raudulent, the Supreme Court of the United 
States has held to be unconstitutional laws which 
punish, by enjoining future publication, the pub- 
lication of newspapers charging neglect of duty, 
or corruption, on the part of law-enforcing officers 
of a State. In so holding, the Supreme Court, 
speaking through the late Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, said: 

The fact, that for approximately one hundred and 
fifty years, there has been almost an entire asbence of 
attempts to impose previous restraints upon publications 
relating to the malfeasance of public officers is significant 
of the deep-seated conviction that such restraints would 
violate constitutional right. Public officers, whose char- 
acter and conduct remain open to debate and free discus- 
sion in the press, find their remedies for false accusations 
in actions under libel laws, providing for redress and 
punishment, and not in proceedings to restrain the publi- 
cation of newspapers and periodicals. The general prin- 
ciple, that the constitutional guaranty of the liberty of 
the press gives immunity from previous restraints, has 
been approved in many decisions under the provisions of 
State Constitutions. 


All the foregoing leads straight to the prob- 
lem of freedom and responsibility—which may 
and as you all know often does, become that of 
freedom versus responsibility. 

The question of responsibility in the exercise of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press will 
always be an important issue before free peoples. 
It cannot be otherwise. It is an issue which is 
never finally settled, and the balance between re- 
sponsibility and freedom requires constant adjust- 
ment. 


Expression of Freedom of Speech 


Those peoples, in both hemispheres, who at great 
cost achieved democratic self-government, have 
always guarded jealously the right to freedom of 
expression. They have recognized and accepted 
the moral obligations which accompany this free- 
dom, but they have also recognized the danger of 
enforcing responsibility by law. The seriousness 
of that danger arises, of course, from the fact that 
any power, which is capable of enforcing respon- 
sibility, is also capable of destroying freedom. 
For this reason, the peoples who have achieved and 
value democratic self-government have set limits 
upon the power of their governments to regulate 
or control freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press. 
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The people of the United States, as I pointed 
out, have rigidly limited our own Government in 
its ability to control freedom of information, and, 
as a corollary, have always resisted the imposition 
of legal measures to make the press “responsible.” 
They have approved of certain legal remedies for 
libel, obscenity, misbranding, and direct. incite- 
ment to riot or to the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment by force in cases of clear and present danger. 
The citizens of this country believe, however, that 
redress for other forms of irresponsibility must 
depend on moral, social, and competitive pressures 
which are felt through the exercise of freedom 
of speech. 

On July 20 of the present year, Radio Moscow 
broadcast a fantastic statement. Some of you 
may have heard it. It said that because of a 
secret agreement between the United States Gov- 
ernment and what the Soviet broadcast described 
as “the radio monopolies,” no commercial short- 
wave receivers had boon produced in this country 
for more than 2 years. The reason, according 
to Moscow, was to keep United States citizens 
from learning the truth em the foreign, particu- 
larly the Soviet, radio. I believe that it is hardly 
necessary to assure you gentlemen of the press 
that there is not nor has there been any restriction 
on the manufacture, distribution, and sale of any 
type of radio or television receivers in the United 
States. Our citizens can buy any kind of radio 
they please and can afford: short-wave, standard 
brand, FM, or all three. They can tune in to any 
station in the world. They can be sure that their 
Government is not attempting, nor authorizing 
attempts, to jam any foreign broadcasts what- 
soever. 

The citizen of the United States is free to read 
whatever newspapers and magazines he wishes. 
He can listen to any radio program that interests 
him. In this country, we believe that it is not only 
permissible, but desirable, to hear all sides of a 
case, to become acquainted with different points of 
view. In the long run, the United States citizen 
will make up his own mind and come to his own 
conclusions. He will form his opinions on public 
matters and world affairs on the basis of facts and 
information to which he had completely free 
access. 

Our press is free to speak its mind. Our citi- 
zens are equally free to vote their will. A candi- 
date for public office is greatly handicapped if the 
majority of the press is against his candidacy; 
but the difficulty is not insurmountable. Recent 
instances in proof are the last two presidential 
elections, those of 1944 and of 1948. Our press 
has tremendous power, but obviously, it is not all- 
powerful. It does not necessarily make or break 
the leadership of the nation. Nevertheless, our 
press and radio always play a principal part; 
sometimes as a balance wheel, sometimes as a 
deterrent, sometimes as a driving force. 
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The Press in Promotion of Friendly Relations 


There are, of course, risks involved in the 
proud and confident reliance upon freedom itself 
to correct the abuses of freedom; but we believe 
that the risks, arising from stringent govern- 
mental controls, are even greater. "That is why 
the United States cannot accept the suggestions 
which are often made, that the press in this 
country must be coerced to promote friendly rela- 
tions between peoples, that it must be prevented 
from offending the pride or dignity of other gov- 
ernments or nations. We citizens of the United 
States believe that the press has one fundamental 
and overriding moral duty. That duty is to seek 
the truth, and to report all available facts as ob- 
jectively as possible, and in a context which makes 
them intelligible to the average reader. We are 
convinced that friendly relations between peoples 
will be promoted by the recognition and observ- 
ance of this moral duty. But we do not believe 
that it can be imposed as a legal obligation. The 
only way to impose it as a legal obligation would 
be to resort to censorship and to suppression. 
That means that the government would decide 
what promotes friendly relations, what offends the 
dignity of other nations, and so forth. And we 
all know how those governments which have ar- 
rogated this power to themselves have used it. 
Too often the effect has been not to promote 
friendly relations but to stifle legitimate criticism. 
In some cases the result has been to promote 
totalitarian objectives. 

A very important one of the fourteen points con- 
tained in the conclusions of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, in September of last year, ex- 
pressed “the desirability that the American nations 
make every effort, within their constitutional 
powers, to avoid any systematic and hostile propa- 
ganda, whatever its medium of expression, against 
other countries of the continent or their respective 
Governments.” In this affirmation of a condition 
which is obviously desirable among the friendly 
governments of the Americas and their peoples, 
however, as in subsequent reaffirmations of the con- 
cept, there has been general agreement that its 
achievement must not involve any abridgment of 
constitutionally guaranteed freedom of expression 
and the press. The United States has consistently 
maintained this position. It is doubtful, as has 
been so often pointed out, whether democratic gov- 
ernment can exist anywhere without freedom of 
the press and of speech. 

Apart from legislation, there are, of course, 
secondary ways to promote the responsibility con- 
comitant with these freedoms; ways which the 
United States strongly supports. These include 
nongovernmental organizations of journalists, 
whether national, or international like your own, 
with voluntary codes of ethics; the professional 
training of journalists; and, above all, that en- 
couragement of diverse and competing sources of 
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information to which I have already made 
reference. | 


Sources of Information 


As you know, we are very proud of our free press 
in the United States. We keep it free, because we 
know that it has helped make and keep this country 
free. Let me describe briefly the processes for the 
flow of information in the United States today. 
We have according to this year’s figures, 12,115 
newspapers. Of these, 1,894 are dailies, 577 of 
which have a Sunday edition. No less than 97 
of these dailies, I might point out, are published 
in a foreign language. I know that you are 
familiar with the two large Spanish-language 
dailies here in New York, Za Prensa and El Diario 
de Nueva York. Eight other daily newspapers 
are published in Spanish in other cities, as well as 
some 35 Spanish-language weeklies, monthlies, 
and fortnightlies. These figures do not take into 
account the excellent, various, and well-established 
Spanish-language press of Puerto Rico. 

Twenty-six newspapers and magazines are pub- 
lished in French in the United States; and one 
daily and four weeklies in Portuguese. There are 
about 10,000 weekly newspapers in the United 
States. The cmsidimiain majority of all these 
papers—both weeklies and dailies—are individual 
units, locally owned. Each of them has its own 
editors, free to report world news and to comment 
on it as they like. 

A total of approximately 20,000 periodicals, 
other than newspapers, are published in this coun- 
try; including 3,694 monthly magazines, 1,443 
weekly magazines, 209 fortnightlies, and 604 quar- 
terlies. Scores of these magazines and periodicals, 
published in general by unrelated owners, supply 
news, information, and commentary on interna- 
tional affairs. 

In the field of broadcasting, there are in the 
United States some 3,100 radio stations of all types, 
including television. One hundred and twenty- 
six of these radio stations broadcast upwards of 
300 foreign-language programs. Almost with- 
out exception, they give considerable attention to 
the dissemination of news and information on pub- 
lic affairs, at home and abroad. And commenta- 
tors of both press and radio suggest to the public 
their various interpretations of the news. 

These news media—newspapers, periodicals, 
and broadcasting stations—are served by the three 
competing national wire services with world-wide 
coverage, which provide their services to media of 
all shades of opinion from right to left. In addi- 
tion, many of our newspapers, periodicals, and 
radio networks maintain extensive supplementary 
foreign coverage through correspondents of their 
own. There are also a number of sizable feature 
services which supply materials to hundreds of 
newspapers. _ ; 

This extensive and diversified system of collec- 


(Continued on page 626) 
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German Federal Republic’s Monthly Economic Reviews! 


JUNE 


The progress of economic recovery in Western 
Germany, when viewed on a month to month 
basis, showed little more in June than a continua- 
tion of recent favorable trends. Foreign trade 
continued to expand and payments with Orrc 
Europe again showed a favorable balance, al- 
though the deficit position in dollar trade was not 
materially improved The total industrial pro- 
duction index was unchanged from May, but 
investment goods output increased substantially. 
Crop prospects were as favorable as previously 
estimated and early yields were meeting their fore- 
casts. Unemployment continued to decline, and 
financial and price trends changed but little. The 
Berlin financial position was not basically im- 
proved, but arrangements for a more regularized 
aid program were nearing completion. 

An appraisal of progress during the first half 
of 1950, however, does afford sufficient compara- 
tive values. Since the end of 1949, the index of in- 
dustrial production has climbed from 96 percent 
to 107 percent of prewar production, exports have 
rapidly mounted, and imports have slowly de- 
clined; the number of employed increased four 
percent during the last quarter to 13,844,800, while 
the unemployed are now registered at 1,538,100, a 
decline of 19.1 percent since the high point of 
February 1950. 

While these changes are fundamental to firm 
economic progress, the extent of their influence 
is still not enough to warrant unqualified confi- 
dence in the early establishment of a sturdy busi- 
ness structure capable of incurring the aie and 
difficulties of competition and rapid expansion of 
output, and providing steady employment, a high 
standard of living and essential imports. Much 
still remains to be done. Productivity and em- 
ployment must increase concurrently, costs must 
drop, and dollar exports must multiply. Practi- 
cal steps in these directions have been taken re- 
cently in the planning of future investment 
programs with money going to export-strong 


* Reprinted from the September and October 1950 issues 
of the Information Bulletin; prepared by the Analytical 
Reports Branch of the Program Review Division of the 
Office of Economic Affairs, HICOG. 
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industries and reconstruction projects, while the 
dollar exports drive program has been launched, 
a productivity center established, and new employ- 
ment measures initiated. 

At the end of the first half of 1950, however, the 
German Federal Republic stands at the crossroads 
of recovery. What role she will play in the Schu- 
man Plan and the economic integration of the 
Western European countries and their defense are 
problems of first order magnified during the 
course of the last few months. The second half 
of 1950 should see a decisive loosening of these 
knotty questions. 

During June, however, developments in the 
separate fields of the economy were generally 
favorable. 


Industry 


The total index of industrial production in June 
remained at 107 percent of 1936 (excluding food 
processing, stimulants and building). However, 
several groups composing the index showed note- 
worthy changes. Investment goods production 
increased from 104 percent in May to 106 percent 
in June, production goods remained unchanged 
at 121 percent and consumer goods output dropped 
from 97 percent in May to 93 percent in June. 
Vehicle production, increasing from 156 percent 
in May to 166 percent in June, and optical and 
precision instruments output, rising from 118 per- 
cent to 130 percent, account largely for the in- 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


TOTAL ALL INDUSTRIES 1949 1950 
(incl. electricity and June April May Juner 
ee ee 87 104 107° 107 
(excl. electricity and 
MP ae 85 101 105" 105 
Investment goods (total) . 83 99° 104F 106 
Raw materials. . .. . 76 83 89F 92 
Finished products. . . 87 109 113° 115 


General production goods 
(incl. electricity and 
NG as ow ne % 105 120 121° 121 
(excl. electricity and 
Nees ie 6 a op 98 113" 114 114 
79 96" 97° 93 
a = Excl. food processing, stimulants and buildings. 


r = Revised. 
p = Preliminary. 
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crease in the investment goods group. Produc- 
tion of machinery dropped one point to 116 per- 
cent. Output of the steel industry reached 82 per- 
cent of 1936, and steel ingots totaled 980,349 tons, 
well above the present permitted rate if prorated 
to a monthly basis. 

The index of building materials production rose 
six percent, to 108 percent in June. Building 
activity increased to 107 percent in June. How- 
ever, sawmill and flat glass production dropped. 

Consumer goods index fell about four percent 
from May to June and is at its lowest point since 
January 1950. Textile production, which de- 
creased to 94 percent, was chiefly responsible for 
the drop. Merchants may still be trying to move 
volahioaie high-priced stocks, and because of an 
extremely cautious inventory policy, are reluctant 
to order new merchandise until prices and quality 
are more attractive. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment conditions in the Federal Republic 
continued to improve during the first half of July. 
The number of registered unemployed fell by 
29,700 to another new low point this year of 
1,508,400. For the first time since last November 
the percentage of unemployed in the wage and 
salary earning labor force was below 10 percent, 
being estimated at 9.8 percent. 

Employed wage and salary earners at mid-July 
were estimated at an all-time record of 13,905,000, 
a rise of 60,000 in the fortnight. Employment 
rose particularly in the manufacturing industries 
working for export, in building and construction, 
food processing, trade, banking and insurance. 
About half of the rise in employment was due to 
school leavers and juveniles under 18 obtaining 
apprenticeships or temporary jobs. 

By mid-July unemployment had declined in five 
consecutive months by a total of 510,000. The sea- 
sonal increase from the end of October 1949 to mid- 


February 1950 had added 702,000 persons to the 
unemployment rolls. Thus, in mid-July the num- 
ber of unemployed was still 192,000 or 15 percent 
higher than at the end of October. Employment 
was also 245,000 higher, but only about half of the 
437,000 increase in the wage and salary earning 
labor force was absorbed into employment. 

There are signs that the granting of credits for 
the Federal Republic’s building program is being 
accelerated. However, implementation of the spe- 
cial employment program is still lagging. 


Price and Marketing Developments 


The consumer price index for June registered 
a two percent decrease, largely because of a seven 
percent decline in the f price index, brought 
on chiefly by seasonal declines in fruit and vege- 
table prices. 

The bizonal basic materials price index was vir- 
tually unchanged in June, possibly reflecting the 
continuation of conservative price policies of mer- 
chants in possession of high-priced stocks of some 
commodities, i. e., textiles. 

July price indexes are unavailable, but advance 
data suggest some rise in the food prices index. 
There was a 10-12 percent increase in the average 
price of some qualities of bread in several states 
(leaving the quality of one popular type un- 
pvmame. 4 which generally reflected agreements 
—— bakers’ guilds in anticipation of final enact- 
ment by the Bundestag (federal parliament) of a 
20 percent increase in bread-grain prices. Also, 
the Korean situation apparently set off mild, spo- 
radic buying waves during July which had some 
small influence on the average price indexes. For 
example, sugar in some areas rose from DM 1.16 
to DM 1.30-1.50 per kilogram in July. Meat and 
canned edible oils also increased sporadically. 

In view of the government’s promise to the trade 
unions that no rise in the price of bread would 
occur, protest demonstrations were held in many 
cities and towns. In several cities, including 
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COMMODITY 
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Cameras (total) 
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ee 252, 646 373, 336 421, 552 
| are 682, 629 719, 770 749, 631 
Wig) 4) oak eens 885, 666 914, 258 980, 349 
al Ve at sae 574, 526 625, 228 677, 866 
We 6 es 3, 892 3, 964 3, 787 
pieces ... 14, 046 15, 737 17, 298 
ee 14, 739 16, 378 18, 711 
pieces ... 132, 046 153, 300 190, 343 
SER Gs 4s « e 93, 396 97, 575 92, 300 
. See eee 58, 456 64, 220 59, 703 
Wowace 6, 621 8, 548 8, 478 
: ae 12, 586 14, 026 14, 984 
pieces . . 164, 801 189, 216 240, 278 
1,000 prs . 5, 522 6, 460 6, 223 
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Cologne, and in the state of South Baden the 
demonstrations took the form of general work 
stoppages of from one to three hours. 

e extent and economic seriousness of “scare” 
buying which began at the end of June cannot yet 
be accurately assessed. Purchases of some com- 
modities by the public increased sharply. Sugar 
purchases were estimated by the Food and Agri- 
culture Ministry to have doubled, and most retail 
shops depleted their stocks soon after mid-July. 
Retail stocks of canned edible oils were just being 
sold out, although stocks of the main fats (butter, 
margarine, lard ) were adequate. Scattered re- 
ports suggested buying flurries in other food and 
essential items. It is believed that “scare” buying 
will dwindle because of limited cash reserves in 
consumer hands, and the danger of a serious hoard- 
ing wave is not believed imminent. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—BIZONAL AREA 
[Wage/salary earner’s family of four, with one child under 14] 
1938= 100 


March April May June 
1950 1950 


1950 1950” 
OO” ee eae ee 153 153 =156 151 
OO” ee ee 159 160 168 157 
Stimulants ......-. 285 285 285 284 
OS ee 191 189 188 185 
RS ES 102 102 102 103 
Heat and Light ..... 119 119 118 118 
Cleaning and Hygiene . . 148 148 +147 147 
Education and Entertain- 
ae eee 141 141 140 141 
Household Goods .... 166 164 163 162 
0, ee ee 133 133-133 133 


otes: 
‘ 3) The consumer price index is not yet available on a Trizonal 
asis. 

2) Because of the seasonal increase in the prices of fruit and 
vegetables (substituting in May the vegetables of the new harvest 
for those of the old harvest) a consumer price index has also been 
calculated for the two months, May and June, excluding the prices 
of fruit and vegetables. 

p— Provisional. 


BASIC MATERIALS PRICE INDEX 


1938=100 

March April May June 
OS ar 169° 168" 169 168 
rr a a 215 214 215 218 
ee eee 197° 196" 197 #198? 
p= Provisional. 
r= Revised. 
Finance 


Notes and coins in circulation in Western Ger- 
many and West Berlin amounted to DM 8,160,000,- 
000 in June, the highest volume since currency 
reform and a sharp increase over the DM 7,937,- 
000,000 in circulation in May. Much of this in- 
crease is probably due to semi-annual business 
settlements, tax refunds and more than normal 
buying at the end of the month. Commercial 
deposits and business loans, particularly medium 
and long-term credits, continue to increase, reflect- 
ing a slowly expanding credit situation. 

Loans allocated by the Reconstruction Loan 
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Corporation and funds actually paid out increased 
substantially in June. 

A proposal regarding the future structure of 
the ios principal German Grossbanken (big 
banks) has been submitted informally to the tri- 
partite Allied Bank Commission by the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. By the terms of Military 
Government law the banks had been decentralized 
in 1947 and permitted to maintain branches within 
a single state only. The current proposal advo- 
cates the establishment of three banking districis 
within Western Germany in which each of the 
former Grossbanken would establish a regional 
bank and be permitted to maintain branches within 
the region. The proposal is currently under study 
by the Finance Ministry and the Bank Deutscher 
Laender. 


Foreign Trade 


The volume of foreign trade increased substan- 
tially in June with exports reaching $154,000,000, 
and imports $188,000,000. Exports to the West- 
ern Hemisphere increased to $15,000,000 in June, 
but continue to be far short of required targets. 

For the second successive month, Western = 
many had a favorable payments balance with the 
Okec countries, exports amounting to $110,000,000 
and imports totaling $100,000,000. The payments 

osition with the Oxrc countries improved by 
60,000,000 during the second quarter of 1950. 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN COMMODITY TRADE—JUNE 1950 
[Thousand Dollars] 














CATEGORIES Imports _—_ Exports 
Food and Agriculture. . .. . 71, 980 1, 995 
a ae ee 115,888 151, 883 

Raw Materials. ...... 67, 964 25, 162 
Semi-finished Goods 25, 163 29, 766 
Finished Manufactures 22, 761 96, 955 

ee as 6 ow 187,868 153, 878 

AREA 

Total Non-Participating Coun- Imports Exports 
RE <6 ce ok eee “we fe ce © ca 87, 843 43, 139 
a eae 34, 931 5, 360 
EE eee 723 720 
Central America ...... 1, 810 1, 222 


South America. ...... 14, 032 7, 204 


Non-Participating Sterling 








(tt RN 16, 951 5, 818 
Eastern Europe ...... 9, 741 14, 654 
Other Countries ...... 9, 655 8, 161 

Participating Countries... . 99,764 110, 294 
Non-Sterling. ....... 83,630 100, 055 
ea ee 16, 134 10, 239 

ee 261 445 

0 eee ae 187, 868 153, 878 


IMPORT-SURPLUS: $33,990,000. 


The end of June saw considerable development 
in the trade agreement program for the encour- 
agement of trade with the South American coun- 
tries. During the first six months of 1950 agree- 
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ments were concluded with seven countries. An 
expansion of trade to this area is hoped for that 
will enable Western Germany to finance with her 
exports many import items for which she must 
now pay dollars. An examination of the com- 
modities scheduled for import from South Amer- 
ica during the next year indicates that an esti- 
mated $150,000,000 worth of goods formerly im- 
ported from the United States and Canada will 
come instead from the South American continent. 
Agreements have been recently concluded with the 
following countries for the following total trade 
amounts: Argentina $123,900,000; Brazil $115,- 
000,000; Colombia $37,000,000; Ecuador $5,500,- 
000; Paraguay $5,200,000 and Uruguay $70,000,- 
000. In siiiton the Chilean agreement was auto- 
matically renewed, and negotiations are presently 
in progress with Mexico. 

The dollar export drive was given added impetus 
with the establishment at the end of June of the 
German-American Trade Promotion Company, an 
organization of private German businessmen to 
promote dollar sales. It is intended to finance this 
non-profit venture with DM 120,000 from German 
industry, handicraft, export, tourist, and Chamber 
of Commerce organization members ; DM 2,300,000 
from ECA Counterpart funds; and DM 800,000 
from the German federal government. 


Agriculture 


Prospects of root crops, especially beets, con- 
tinue to be favorable. Grain harvesting continued 
under generally favorable conditions and results 
are bearing out previous forecasts of good yields. 

Although the Federal Republic had promised 
that fixed prices would not be established, unless 
specifically authorized by the Allied High Com- 
mission, during the July-September period while 
the food marketing laws were under consideration, 
the Bundestag approved on July 21 a directive 
which would establish fixed prices during July- 
September. At the same pee session the 
Bundestag approved a draft law which would 
authorize the Federal Government without prior 
wren ype! approval to fix prices for bread, 

our and grain if such action is considered impera- 
tive for safeguarding the bread supply to the popu- 
lation or for establishing fair and equitable bread 
prices from the standpoint of the general economy. 


Economic Situation in Berlin 


The Berlin city assembly on July 6 approved 
the budget for 1950-51 and submitted it for final 
approval to the Allied Kommandatura. The 
budget, covering the 12-month period beginning 
April 1, 1950, provides for estimated expenditures 
of DM 1,575,000,000 and estimated revenues of 
DM_ 920,000,000, leaving an uncovered deficit of 
some DM 655,000,000. Estimated expenditures 
are at the approximate level of actual expendi- 
tures made last year. Discussions between the 
Federal Finance Minister, Berlin officials and 
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Allied authorities have been in progress during a 
considerable period, for the purpose of creating a 
long range program which will provide sufficient 
direct aid to Berlin to permit the city to meet its 
essential expenditures. 

During July the West Berlin city council re- 
ceived from the federal government DM 30,000,- 
000 in two installments, to aid in the balancing of 
its budget, together with an additional DM 10,000,- 
000 to be used to reduce its indebtedness to the 
Berliner Zentralbank. Counterpart funds were 
also released to Berlin during the month for 
investment and work relief projects. 

The Federal Government has been informed that 
DM 160,000,000 out of counterpart funds will be 
made available upon request so as to assure the 
continuance of the Berlin work relief program 
during the last eight months of the fiscal year 
1950-51, beginning with August 1950. DM 80,- 
000,000 previously had been allotted to cover the 
first four months of the fiscal year. 

In recognition of the need to expand commercial 
bank loans to firms for use as working capital, the 
ECA Mission has assured the Magistrat (city 
council) that losses from such loans up to DM 
10,000,000 may be covered by recourse to counter- 

art funds. The Magistrat, in co-operation with 

CA officials, is working out the practical ar- 
rangements required to put the plan into effect at 
the earliest possible date. It is hoped that the 
financial base of the program can be expanded by 
the issuance to the Magistrat of a guarantee of 
similar description by the Federal Government. 


JULY 


The economy of Western Germany began to 
react in July to the influences set in motion by 
the Korean war, and early indications were that 
these reactions would become more pronounced in 
August. It is not possible to predict how far 
the present influences will extend, however. The 
July picture was somewhat anomalous in that the 
employment situation, foreign trade, agriculture 
and sales turnover continued to show the favorable 
movement of recent months; but industrial pro- 
duction was slightly less than in June, there was 
a certain amount of disturbance in retail markets 
from “scare” buying, the consumers goods price 
index declined while the basic materials price in- 
dex increased, and certain small industries with 
limited access to credit were forced to curtail 
operations and release employees while larger 
firms increased operations. This state of uncer- 
tainty may continue for a considerable period, and 
may require basic changes in economic and finan- 
cial policy. 


Foreign Trade 


For the third consecutive month, Western Ger- 
many’s July exports reached a new postwar high. 
The figure of $172,200,000 represented an in- 
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crease of $18,300,000, or 11.9 percent over June. 
Imports climbed much more, to $225,400,000, the 
highest figure since January. July imports were 
20 percent higher than the June total of $187,- 
900,000. The July figure for total trade ($397,- 
600,000) topped the previous postwar record of 
December 1949 ($390,800,000) ; but with trade at 
this new high level, the trade deficit in July ($53,- 
200,000) was only one-third the size of that of 
last December ($160,600,000). 


WEST GERMAN FOREIGN COMMODITY TRADE—JULY 1950 
[Thousand Dollars] 




















CATEGORIES Imports Exports 
Food and Agriculture. ..... 101, 567 2, 412 
eS 6 ee ee 8 8 oe 123, 841 169, 755 

rr 74,017 25,751 
Semi-finished goods ...... 25,639 36,042 
Finished Manufactures. ... . 24,185 107, 962 

ee ee ee oe 225,408 172, 167 

AREA ; 

Total Non-participating Countries. 104,704 48, 310 
Ee ee a ee ee 55,494 «7, 034 
ON SS ea ee 883 813 


Central America. ....... 
Gemtn Ameren . wt kt 
Non-participating Sterling Coun- 


a a ae a ee 14, 906 6, 632 








Eastern Europe. ....... 6,711 11, 502 
Other Countries. ....... 14,180 11,171 
Participating Countries. ..... 120,690 123, 267 
Memetetiing, . 0. 2s esses 105, 327 110, 046 
An we: be he 6 8 eh, Ce 15, 363 =: 118, 221 
Unspecified. .......... 14 590 
Total. ...-...... 225,408 172, 167 


IMPORT SURPLUS: JULY $53,241,000. 


The continued rise in exports has been largely 
in the field of industrial manufactures. July im- 
ports reflected the large volume of ECA procure- 
ment authorizations issued in May and June. Of 
particular significance for the future was the pro- 
posal by the German Government in August of a 
large forward-buying program. The program 
stems from the desire to hedge against anticipated 
commodity price rises on the world markets as a 
result of the Korean War. HICOG is closely fol- 
lowing the effects of this program on the still weak 
foreign exchange position. 

The Western German July total trade deficit of 
$53,200,000 roughly coincided with the figure of 
$48,500,000, the amount of the deficit with the 
United States alone. Although July exports to 
the United States set a postwar monthly record of 
$7,000,000, imports from the United States climbed 
sharply over the June total of $34,900,000 to reach 
$55,500,000 in July, marking the highest figure 
since January 1950. This rise in deliveries from 
the United States largely was the result of the 
heavier volume of ECA procurement authoriza- 
tions issued in May and June, 1950. 
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Agriculture 


All grains had been harvested by the end of 
August. According to preliminary estimates of 
the Ministry for Food and Agriculture, the 1950 
bread-grain harvest is expected to yield 5,790,000 
metric tons as compared with last year’s bumper 
crop of 5,950,000. The total fodder grain produc- 
tion is estimated at 4,350,000 tons, compared to 
4,250,000 last year. Thus, the total grain harvest, 
based on these figures which are considered con- 
servative, would be only one-half of one percent 
under last year. Preliminary estimates on rape 
and rapeseed indicate that the total production 
will be 77,000 tons, compared to 140,000 for 1949, 
as a result of an approximate 18 percent reduction 
in the area slatel and a 10 percent decrease in 
the yield per acre. Total production of early po- 
tatoes will be about 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 tons as 
compared with 1,500,000 last year because of the 
reduced planting area. The second cutting of 
hay is proving sufficiently better than last year to 
more than offset the slight production drop of the 
first cutting. 

Adequate quantities of all classes of fertilizers 
were available, but farmers’ shortage of money and 
credit continued to prevent maximum utilization 
of fertilizers on farms. Phosphate plants are 
reportedly operating at only 50 percent of capac- 
ity, because of large stocks of superphosphate now 
on hand. 

The “scare” buying which began early in July 
appeared to subside during August. Sugar and 
canned edible oils continued to be the only two 
items in short supply. Canned edible oils dis- 
appeared entirely from the regular market in 
most areas, and sugar was often difficult to obtain. 
August sugar releases to wholesalers totaled ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons (refined) which repre- 
sents normal requirements at this season. The 
major portion of the August supply was provided 
from ECA shipments. The Food Ministry esti- 
mated that effective demand during August, how- 
ever, totaled 130,000-140,000 tons. The sugar 
supply in September is expected to be slightly 
smaller than during August. 


Industry 


The index of industrial production (excluding 
food processing, stimulants and building) for 
July was 107 percent of 1936, a decrease of one 
point from the revised June figure. This de- 
crease occurred, despite record output in many 
major industries, because of adjustments for num- 
ber of working days. Crude steel production was 
among the records established; output totaled 
1,035,000 tons, exceeding the previous postwar 
high in March by about 2 percent. July orders 
for crude steel totaled 1,500,000 tons, of which 
one-third was for export shipment. Total orders 
on hand were 3,100,000 tons. 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


[1936 = 100] 
May June July 
TOTAL ALL INDUSTRIES 1960 1960 1960 
(incl. electricity & gas)*. .. 107" 108 107 
(excl. electricity & gas) . ... 105" 105 105 
Investment goods (total) . ... 104" 107 106 
Raw materials. ....... 89° 93 93 
Finished products ...... 113 117 114 
General production goods. . . . 
(inel. electricity & gas) .... 121" 121 123 
(excl. electricity & gas) .... 114 115 117 
Consumer goods. ....... 97" 94 90 
* Excl. food processing, stimulants and buildings. ‘ 


t= Revised. 


In view of the growing scarcity of non-ferrous 
metals, German authorities now require that metal 

urchases be paid in full upon placing the order. 
Only pret hw and reputable firms will be 
granted import licenses. 

Approval has been given the federal minister 
for the Marshall Plan to release DM 20,000,000 

$4,760,000) of ERP counterpart funds to the 

undespost (German Postal System). These 
funds will be used to rehabilitate and expand its 
long-distance telephone trunk exchanges and 
facilities serving the European network, to re- 
habilitate and expand its local exchanges, and: to 
expand its international radio telephone and tele- 
graph facilities. 

ousing construction in Germany is at the rate 

of 300,000 units per year as compared to 220,000 
for 1949 and less than 100,000 in 1948. The build- 
ing cost index has fallen from 217 percent of 1936 
in 1948 to 186 (estimated) in 1950, which trend, 
in spite of enormously increased demand, may be 
explained by the fact that materials and labor are 
not in short supply and that orders for — 
priced houses are not readily obtainable. Also, 
the funds available are largely state-administered 
and are available only for low cost housing. 


Labor 


The employment situation showed further im- 
provement during August. The total number 
unemployed was 1,341,206, a decrease of 110,716 
from July. The total number of employed wage 
and salary earners was 14,160,000, an increase of 
170,000 over July. The unemployed thus were 
about 8.7 percent of the total wage and salary 
earning labor force. Scattered reports were noted 
indicating that small firms were finding it difli- 
cult to maintain operations and in some cases 
actually released employees, whereas larger firms 
jen expanding because of easier accessibility of 
credit. 


Prices and Turnover 


The consumer price index for July was 149 
(1988=100)—two points below June. The de- 
crease was due to the abundance of seasonal fruits 
and vegetables and to summer sales of clothing 
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and other items. These sales plus “scare” buying 
greatly increased turnover, and many lines, espe- 
cially textiles and shoes, sold virtually all avail- 
able stocks. If present tendencies continue, the 
decline in the consumer price index may be halted 
in August. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Bizonal Area 
[1938 = 100] 
[Wage/salary earner’s family of four, with one child under fourteen] 
Jt 
7 1960 == 1060 
Sn ate" a" 9 sa a ee ee 151 149 
eS a 6 6 oe ee ea ee a ee 157 153 
POR a en ee 284 284 
BUNS os ee whale be la 185 183 
emt... ete ae ee ae oe ce ee 103 103 
Ts. nk 5 we a mel 118 118 
Cleaning and Hygiene ....... 147 147 
Education and Entertainment. . . . 141 141 
Household Goods ......... 162 161 
cA ee ar ee ere 133 133 


Notes: Pind Consumer Price index is not yet available on a Trizonal 
asis, 


The basic materials price index was 204 (19388= 
100) in July — an increase of 6 points over June. 

Both agricultural and industrial materials in- 
creased, and the probable cause is the general rise 
in world market prices. 


BASIC MATERIALS PRICE INDEX 


[1938 = 100] June July 

1950 1950 

0 eee Sere TS 168 176 

ee ee er eee 218 222 
RL sian: oie wile eawoa ow 198 204 » 


P= Provisional. 


Finance 


The enactment on August 10 of High Commis- 
sion Law No. 33 transferring to the federal minis- 
tries, the federal courts and the Bank Deutscher 
Laender (Bank of German States) responsibility 
for the implementation and enforcement of foreign 
exchange control, represents an important step in 
the systematic transfer of authority within this 
field. The law was issued by the Allied High 
Commission following a request submitted 
German authorities and was based upon a draft 
law provided by them. 

The Federal Budget Law for 1950/51 was pre- 
sented for approval to the Cabinet on August 29. 
It consists of an ordinary budget with expendi- 
tures of DM 12,253,000,000 ($2,940,004,000) and an 
extraordinary budget with expenditures of DM 
720,000,000 ($171,360,000). The elimination of 
double counting between the two budgets gives 
revenues of DM 11,452,000,000 ($2,705,576,000) 
and expenditures of DM 12,672,000,000 ($3,016,- 
936,000). Thus, the Federal Finance Ministry 
expects ordinary revenues to fall short of budgeted 
expenditures by DM 1,220,000,000 ($290,360,000) 
which is to le financed by DM _ 500,000,000 
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($119,000,000) from the issue of coins and by of the Berlin deficit to be covered. The Federal ! 
DM 720,000,000 ($171,860,000) in loans to cover | Government has also agreed to be responsible for 
the extraordinary budget. Theloans,toberaised the payment of Berlin coal bills of DM 27,000,000 
in cooperation with the Bank Deutscher Laender, ($6,426,000) which was not included in the audit- 
are to be financed by a long term bond issue of __ ing estimate. 
large denomination, by a baby bond issue and by o cover the Berlin deficit of DM 500,000,000, I 
treasury bills carrying a rediscount privilege at = the Federal Government has allotted in its budget D 
the Bank Deutscher Laender. the sum of DM 300,000,000, and an additional ( 
The Federal Government has reduced its esti- | DM 125,000,000 ($29,750,000) may become avail- 0 
mate of the Berlin budget deficit for which it is able for this purpose out of counterpart funds. 0 
prepared to accept responsibility from DM 540,- To obtain the remaining DM 75,000,000 ($17,850,- te 
000,000 ($128,520,000) to DM 500,000,000 ($119,- 000) the Federal Finance Ministry is giving con- a 
000,000). The larger amount has been fixed dur- _ sideration to enacting increases in the special Ber- tl 
ing July by the auditing agency assigned by the lin Aid tax, or as alternative measures, taxes on 
Federal Finance Ministry todeterminetheamount artificial beverages and paper production. r 
PRODUCTION OF MAJOR COMMODITIES ( 
COMMODITY Unit of measure | May June July L 
Hard coal (gross mined). ...........2.. thous.t ... 8, 667 8, 978 9, 169 il 
NO Sr ee ee eee Cs een ss 93, 844 91, 540 95, 874 0 
OO SS Se ee ee ee i ee ee 951, 771 1, 023, 352 1, 087, 446 t] 
IED nS ay by ees 0 cel Sa es Sa 373, 336 440, 544 454, 653 
rR EO aa ap Oea eerie "tart Saco 719,770 750, 179 818, 855 fi 
ec gal ig a gk RP cor, Ste inl fe me tok 914, 258 980,383 1, 024, 138 S 
Rolled Steel Finished Products. .......... ts 3) eae 625, 228 683, 381 690, 442 0! 
I ooh ce ein. ‘opm ae RLAL pieces .... 3, 964 3, 764 4, 164 
, 9 vai te ae hi Side ak- eae sane ee ae 15, 737 17, 308 14, 852 
Passenger cars (incl. chassis). ........... peeces tw ws 16, 378 18, 735 15, 759 
2S ee eee ee ee ee 153, 300 197, 393 201, 241 
Sulphuric acid (incl. oleum) ............ es 3 ss 97, 575 91, 261 95, 769 
CN yg naa ey & bot el ee Gri ae ae ak te 64. 220 59, 702 58, 142 U 
ES had gp es ke wee be «Tel on eee Sa ee eee 8, 548 8, 646 10, 841 
tite leh te tag iri Ae RRS ae ee eee 14, 026 14, 984 14, 737 
pO ee ee ee pieces .... 189, 216 241, 886 268, 951 
Re a hy pa Singh sat 1,000 prs... . 6, 450 6, 208 4, 894 U 
1= All tons are metric tons. ri 
t= Excluding accessories, parts and ae parts. te 
4=Standard, long-carriage and portable typewriters. Pp 
of 
Ww 
Freedom and Responsibility—Continued from page 619 You will have convincing proof very soon of . 
tion and dissemination by many private agencies ve sincerely Re Government cooperates with 
makes available to the people of the United States that mission of the press. An important innova- of 
a great multiplicity of sources of news and tion of modern journalism is the press conference = 
‘a fonmation. as held by the President of the United States, the G 
In the five previous inter-American press con- Secretary of State, and other public officials. You, 
ferences—at Mexico in 1942, at Habana, at Cara- —_- yourselves, will have an opportunity of observing de 
cas, at Bogotad, at Quito—your proceedings, and __ these conferences, which may be called collective ti 
the resolutions to which they led, have demon- press interviews, when you are in Washington next ti 
strated the force and conviction with which you week. You will find representatives of the press, pe 
uphold the freedom of the press, as fundamental _ foreign as well as domestic, questioning the Presi- fo 
to a free world. The principles that you have — dent and the Secretary of State with perfect free- ri, 
enunciated to safeguard that freedom are an affir- dom. The questioners will include representatives 
reg of ae en A —— er of the newspapers which attack the Administra- pe 
Fifth Inter-American Congress last year shou tion, of ideologies in violent opposition to our own of 
ring round the world; that “the right to freedom democratic ideals. And you will hear the Presi- as 
of thought should be universal.” Hemisphere ered hatte a aan y renee tse assert d b 
solidarity is the stronger because of your forth- Fe iy, The emaatd f th eae Cay Sg . 
right declarations that an attack on any news- rer iadp © purpose of these interviews i f ” 
paper of the Americas constitutes an attack satisfy the legitimate curiosity of the citizens o in 
against the entire press of the Western Hemi- the United States, and of the rest of the world, as 
sphere; that the press of our countries is not just to the policies of our Government, and the motives ~ 
an industry but an institution with a social and circumstances that have brought them into ‘“ 
mission. being. N. 
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Aid to Korean War Victims 


[Released to the press September 28) 


In response to the request of Secretary-General 
Lie of the United Nations and the unified com- 
mand in Tokyo for aid to the Korean war victims, 
Charles P. Taft, Chairman of the aes Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Depart- 
ment of State, announced today that his Commit- 
tee has accepted the responsibility for receiving 
and facilitating offers of voluntary supplies from 
this country. 

Mr. Taft said that numerous offers are being 
received from various organizations, but he cau- 
tioned that advice should be obtained from the 
Committee before collections are undertaken. 
During the past week, voluntary supplies of cloth- 
ing, blankets, and soap to the value of a quarter 
of a million dollars , ont been made available 
through the Committee to General MacArthur 
from contributions of CARE, the Church World 
Service, and War Relief Services—National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 


U.N. Publication on Human Rights 


These Rights and Freedoms, a 214-page story of 
United Nations activities in the field of human 
rights during the past 4 years, was published Sep- 
tember 30 by the United Nations Guscatend of 
Public Information.’ 

The book gives a full account of the preparation 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which was adopted by the General Assembly in 
1948, and surveys the work to date in drafting a 
first international covenant on human rights. 

In addition, the volume traces the development 
of the Convention on the Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the Crime of Genocide, adopted by the 
General Assembly in 1948. 

Other chapters tell what the United Nations has 
done regarding freedom of information; preven- 
tion of discrimination and protection of minori- 
ties; equal rights for women; refugees, displaced 
persons, and stateless persons; trade-union rights; 
forced labor; slavery; and protection of human 
rights in trust and non-self-governing territories. 

An introduction to These Rights and Freedoms 
points out that United Nations efforts in the field 
of human rights are part of a struggle “as old 
as humanity” and cites some of the major contri- 
butions of the past. A concluding chapter sum- 
marizes 4 years of United Nations achievements 
in human rights. 

Annexes give the texts of the Universal Decla- 


1 Available from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N.Y., at $1.50 a copy. 
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ration of Human Rights, the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Geno- 
cide, the Convention on the International Trans- 
mission of News and the Right of Correction, the 
Convention concerning Freedom of Association 
and Protection of the Right to Organize, and the 
Convention concerning the Application of the 
Principles of the Right to Organize and to Bargain 
Collectively. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 


to the Security Council 


General Douglas MacArthur, Commander in 
Chief of United Nations command, has trans- 
mitted communiqués regarding Korea to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations under the fol- 
lowing United Nations document numbers: 
S/1728, August 28; S/1729, August 29; S/1738, 
August 30; S/1740, August 30; S/1748, September 
1; 8/1750, September 1; S/1762, September 5; 
S/1770, September 6; S/1773, September 7; 
S/1777, September 11; S/1781, September 11; 
S/1782, September 12; S/1786, September 13; 
S/1788, September 14; S/1793, September 15; 
S/1801, September 18; S/1804, September 20; 
S/1805, September 21; S/1806, September 22; 
S/1807, September 22 ; S/1810, September 26. 


Foreign Nationals Visiting U.S. 


The visits of the following persons have been 
made possible through grants-in-aid awarded by 
the Department of State under the program for 
the exchange of persons: 

Dr. Matti V. Sulamaa, head of the Surgical De- 
partment of the Children’s Clinic, Helsinki Uni- 
versity, Finland, will observe iatric surgery 
techniques in American hospitals. 

Harold Leslie White, Commonwealth national 
librarian of Canberra, Australia, will observe the 
work of the Library of Congress and study Ameri- 
can legislation and practice regarding United 
States Government archives. 

Dr. Sergio Pugliese, assistant director general 
of programs, RAI (Italian Radio), Rome, is visit- 
ing various radio and television stations through- 
out the United States. 

Kaarle Stahlberb, chief professor of chemical 
engineering, Institute of Technology, Helsinki, 
Finland, will study the organization and teaching 
methods of departments of chemical engineering 
at various universities and industrial chemical 
plants. 

Olli Heikinheimo, technical manager at Repola- 
Viipuri Oy, Finland, will visit various centers of 
the American lumber industry to study techniques 
of timber shipping and plywood manufacture. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Preparatory Work for a United Nations Conference 


on Control of Trade in Sugar 


by Catherine Corson Little 


The meeting of the International Sugar Coun- 
cil held at London, June 26—July 20, 1950+ agreed 
to circulate to member governments the working 
draft of a new international sugar agreement. 
A resolution provided for another meeting in No- 
vember, after the draft will have been studied, to 
decide whether to request the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to convene a conference for 
the purpose of negotiating an agreement through 
which intergovernmental control could be exer- 
cised over international trade in sugar. 

A new sugar agreement would supplant the 
“International Sugar Agreement Regarding the 
Regulation of Production and Marketing of 
Sugar” signed at London on May 6, 1937. This 
Agreement is still nominally in effect,? although 
chapters III, IV, and V, which deal with the regu- 
lation of production, exports, and stocks, were in- 
operative durin World War Il. The iy 0 
Council, established under this agreement, has 
been maintained, however, and continues to keep 
the world sugar situation under review. 

Sugar appears to meet the provisions of the 
Habana charter for the International Trade Or- 
ganization regarding primary commodities for 
which international control of trade may, under 
exceptional circumstances, be justified. The price 
of sugar on the world market is subject to sudden 


*This meeting attended by representatives of the fol- 
lowing member governments: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France, Haiti, 
Indonesia, the Netherlands, Peru, Republic of the Philip- 
pines, Poland, Portugal, South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia. Observers were present 
from Canada, Colombia, Hungary, India, Israel, Italy, 
Mexico, Pakistan, the Fao, and the U.N. 

*The Council adopted a protocol extending the agree- 
ment 1 year from Aug. 31, 1950. 
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and extreme fluctuations, which have serious ad- 

verse effects on both producers and consumers. 

The chief suppliers of sugar to the world market 

are the tropical cane-growing areas, whose econo- 

mies are largely dependent for stability and im- 
rovement on a stable and expanding world 
emand. 

Between World Wars I and II, these tropical 
areas suffered from increasingly severe competi- 
tion with each other and with the protected sugar 
industries of the sugar-importing countries. Dur- 
ing World War II, however, this situation was 
radically altered by the destruction of much of the 
sugar industry in the Eastern Hemisphere and in 
Europe. Favorable market conditions led to re- 
newed expansion of sugar production in such areas 
asthe Caribbean. From the end of World War II 
to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the pros- 
pect of a burdensome surplus of sugar on the world 
market again appeared an imminent possibility 
as the sugar industries of the war-torn areas began 
to recover, and many countries undertook to re- 
strict sugar imports. The Korean crisis has tem- 
porarily, at least, injected new activity into the 
world sugar market. 

Most of the delegates to the International Sugar 
Council expressed the opinion that working out 
a new agreement would be advisable. Some pre- 
liminary work toward this end had already been 
done at the October 1949 meeting of the Council. 
The Cuban delegation at that meeting had pre- 
sented “Revised Draft Bases for a New Interna- 
tional Sugar Agreement.” These bases did not 
represent any real departure from the principles 
set forth in the 1937 agreement, although they 
would provide for more effective implementation 
in some respects. The United States already ex- 
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ressed general approval of the principles of the 
Puban (raft and carried them one step further. 
The sugar industry of the United States had also 
prepared a draft agreement incorporating most 
of the Cuban proposals. This industry draft, 
adopted by the United States Government after 
a few revisions, left those provisions of a substan- 
tive nature open for further discussion. 

Six fundamental bases were included in the 
Cuban draft and were studied by three subcom- 
mittees. The bases, and the general views ex- 
pressed on them, were as follows: 


REGULATION OF EXPORTS 


All of the delegations agreed that in a new 
International Sugar Agreement there should be 
regulation of exports to the world market by means 
of quotas adapted to market requirements. 

the delegations of four qountries however, took 
the position that certain minimum exports were 
essential to them and that they could not agree to 
reductions in their quotas below those levels. 


STABILIZATION OF SUGAR PRICES ON THE WORLD MARKET 


There was general approval, in principle, of 
including a provision to stabilize world sugar 
prices within a zone of maximum and minimum 
prices (yet to be defined), though one delegation 
did not believe that a single sugar price could be 
fixed for the whole world market. 


A PROPER SOLUTION TO THE CURRENCY PROBLEM 


All delegations agreed that unavailability of 
dollar exchange might at times distort the balance 
between supply and demand on the world sugar 
market. Most delegations approved including a 
provision to permit purchases above quotas from 
soft-currency areas, in certain cases of proved 
hardship. Although admitting that this action 
would not solve the problem of the dollar export- 
ing areas, most delegations believed the currency 
problem would not be an absolute bar to an effec- 
tive agreement. 


LIMITATION OF SUGAR PRODUCTION 
BY IMPORTING COUNTRIES 


There was no agreement among the importing 
countries concerning whether, or to what extent, 
they might obligate themselves to limit production 
in their own countries. Most delegations had not 
been given instructions by their Governments on 
this question. The United States delegation ex- 
pressed willingness to apply some restrictions to 
expansion of its domestic production above cur- 
rent levels if other countries would do the same. 
However, two countries, which historically have 
been sugar importers, stated that their pres- 
ent goal was self-sufficiency. The United King- 
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dom delegation said it would consider a proposal 
that some percent of the increase in its consump- 
tion above present levels be supplied by exporters 
to the world market but pointed out that any such 
commitment must be consistent with the agree- 
ment recently concluded between the United King- 
dom and the sugar-exporting areas of the British 
Commonwealth. 


MEASURES TO INCREASE CONSUMPTION OF SUGAR 


There was agreement that, in the long-run, ex- 
pansion of sugar consumption offered the best 
means of overcoming disequilibrium in the world 
sugar market. Since price plays an important 
part in determining sugar consumption, it was 
considered that sugar be made available to the 
world at the lowest prices consistent with the 
legitimate interests of producers. Recognizin 
that the price of sugar to consumers is influence 
by national Y pee most delegations agreed that 
reductions of internal barriers to sugar consump- 
tion should be undertaken, insofar as feasible in 
the light of such considerations as currency avail- 
ability and the role of sugar in their internal 
economies. 


TREATMENT OF NONSIGNATORY COUNTRIES 


It was recognized that the problem of treat- 
ment of nonsignatory countries might not arise 
if all important exporters participated in an 
agreement. If such were not the case, however, 
it might become necessary to provide some means 
of preventing nonmembers from enjoying the 
benefits of an agreement while not undertakin 
any of its responsibilities. It was emphasize 
that no attempt should be made to compel par- 
ticipation. No specific recommendation for deal- 
ing with this problem was involved. The dele- 
gation of one country stated that it could not agree 
to any special treatment of nonsignatories. 

In attempting to promote a new international 
sugar agreement to stabilize the world sugar mar- 
ket, the United States delegation made clear that 
the objective should be to make adequate supplies 
of sugar available at all times at prices equitable 
both to producers and consumers. In addition to 
being consistent with general United States policy 
of encouraging world trade, a stabilized world 
market is of interest to the United States to the 
extent that it increases the stability of our own 
sugar-producing areas of the sugar-exporting 
countries upon which we depend for supplies and 
of the world economy in general. 

The United States delegation agreed with the 
general position taken at the Council meeting that 
regulation of production and exports from export- 
ing areas would be necessary. But it emphasized 
that such regulation alone would be ineffective in 
solving the underlying problems. Any real in- 
crease in stability in the world market must come 
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about through expanded world consumption and _level more consistent with world 





r prices, the 


imports of sugar. In support of this position, the elimination of barriers to international trade in 
United States — urged the reduction of sugar, and some limitation on the expansion of 


sugar prices paid 


Resolutions Adopted by Eleventh Session of ECOSOC 


U.N. doc, E/1848 
Dated Aug. 22, 1950 


y ultimate consumers, to a = sugar production in highly protected areas. 








Reppaee Title Item Documents 
290 (XI) Re ee eae eee en ee ee ed 3 E/1840 
Resolution of 15 August 1950 
291 (XI) Technical assistance for economic development .......... 5 (a) E/1845 
re se 5 Mg» & ee el ee we ee 6 (b) 
292 (XI) Programme for training in public administration. ......... 10 E/1747 
Resolution of 5 July 1950 
293 (XI) Report of the International Labour Office on training for apprentices and 9 E/1787 
technical workers 
Resolution of 20 July 1950 
294 (XI) Methods of financing Economic Development of under-developed Countries, 6 F/1843 
including consideration of the Report of the Sub-Commission on Eco- 
nomic Development 
Resolution of 12 August 1950 
295 (XI) Organization of the Economic and Employment Commission and its two 4 E/1832 
Sub-Commissions 
Resolutions of 12 and 16 August 1950 
296 (XI) Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrange- 17 E/1809 
ments: Inter-governmental conferences on primary commodity prob- 
lems 
Resolution of 2 August 1950 
297 (XI) Availability of insecticides for the control of malaria .......... 11 E/1828 
Resolution of 8 August 1950 
298 (XI) Report of the Transport and Communications Commission (Fourth Session). 15 Ey al 
Resolutions of 12 July and 16 August 1950 . . 2... 2 2 ee ee eee Add. 1 
299 (XI) Report of the Statistical Commission (Fifth Session). ......... 16 E/1772 
Resolution of 12 July 1950 
300 (XI) Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Europe ....... . 12 E/1805 
Resolution of 31 July 1950 
301 (XI) Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. . .. . 14 E/1823 
Resolution of 7 August 1950 
302 (XI) Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. . 13 E/1825 
Resolution of 8 August 1950 
303 (XI) Report of the Commission on Human Rights (Sixth Session) ...... 19 E/1826 
Resolutions of 9 August 1950 
304 (XI) Report of the Commission on the Status of Women (Fourth Session). . . 20 E/1784 
Resolutions of 14 and 17 July 1950 
305 (XI) Plight of survivors of concentration camps. .......+.+++8-. 20 E/1784 
Resolution of 14 July 1950 
306 (XI) Report of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press 21 E/1827 
(Fourth Session) to the Economic and Social Council 
Resolutions of 9 August 1950 
307 (XI) Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery (First Session). ...... 24 E/1837 
Resolution of 11 August 1950 
308 (XI) Report of the Population Commission (Fifth Session). ........ 18 E/1783 
Resolutions of 14 and 17 July 1950 
309 (XI) Report of the Social Commission (Sixth Session)... .....+++-s 25 E/1781 
Resolutions of 13 July 1950 
310 (XI) Long-range activities for children. . . . 2... 2 ee eee eevee 26 E/1821 
Resolution of 11 August 1950 
311 (XI) Report of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 34 E/1838 


Resolution of 11 August 1950 
1XT denotes the 11th sess. [July 3-Aug. 16). 
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Resolution 
No.! 


Item 


Documents 





312 (XI) 
313 (XI) 


314 (XI) 


315 (XD) 
316 (XI) 


317 (XT) 


318 (XI) 
319 (XT) 


320 (XI) 


321 (XI) 


322 (XI) 


323 (XI) 


324 (XI) 
325 (XT) 
326 (XI) 
327 (XI) 
328 (XI) 
329 (XI) 
330 (XT) 
331 (XI) 


332 (XI) 
333 (XT) 
334 (XI) 


335 (XI) 
336 (XI) 


Advisory eoclal welfase serviess .. 2. 1 1 ww tet tt ttt tte 

Resolution of 14 July 1950 

Social problems of the aboriginal populations and other under-developed 
social groups of the American Seniteans 

Resolution of 24 July 1950 

Teaching of the purposes and principles, the structure and activities of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies in schools and other edu- 
cational institutions of Member States 

Resolution of 24 July 1950 

Procedure regarding —_ single convention on Narcotic Drugs. .... 

Resolution of 4 July 195 

Report of the Interim Committee on Programme of Meeting on the Ses- 
sions of the Commission on Narcotic — and related meetings 

Resolutions of 4 and 10 July 1950 

Invitation to the United States of Indonesia to become a Party to the 
Protocol of 19 November 1948 relating to Narcotic Drugs 

Resolution of 4 July 1950 

United Nations Research Laboratories ............+8e8e-8 

Resolution of 14 August 1950 

Refugees and Stateless Persons . . 

Resolutions of 11 and 16 August 1950 ..... 

A. General Assembly resolution 319 (IV): Provision for the functioning of 
the High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees 

B. Draft Convention relating to the status of refugees 

i. Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Refugees and Stateless Persons 

ii, Draft Convention relating to the Status of Refugees 
iii. Provisions relating to the problem of Statelessness 

Trusteeship Council resolution 110 (V): “Higher Education in the Trust 
Territories in Africa” 

Resolution of 15 August 1950 

General Assembly resolution 331 (IV): “International collaboration in re- 
gard to economic, social and educational conditions in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories” 

Resolution of 15 August 1950 

General Assembly resolution 266 (III): ‘Problems of economic develop- 
ment and social progress of the former Italian Colonies” 

Resolution of 15 August 1950 

Assistance for the civil population of Korea. ........+4.+4+4ee6-s 

Resolution of 14 August 1950 
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Relations with and co-ordination of specialized agencies ........ 

Resolutions of 9 August 1950 

Report of the International Labour Organisation .......... 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization ....... 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Report of the International Civil Aviation Organization .... . . o- 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Report of the International Telecommunication Union. ........ 

Resolution of 8 August 1950 

Report of the Universal Postal Union 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Report of the World Health Organization 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Report of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion 

Resolutions of 9 August 1950 

Report of the International Refugee Organization .......... 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Inter-governmental organizations . 

Resolutions of 20 July 1950 

Non-governmental organizations. 

Review of non-governmental organizations in consultative status 

Resolutions of 20 July 1950 

Handbook of non-governmental organizations. . . .... + +++ 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Draft rules for calling of non-governmental conferences . ........ 

Resolution of 20 July 1950 

Calendar of Conferences for 1951 

Resolution of 16 August 1950 


oS) et) e686 oe 8 DR 


28 


33 


29 

Suppl. 
No. 1 

30 

31 


32 (a) 
32 (B) 


Suppl. 


No. 2 
43 


35 
36 
39 
40 
41 
38 
37 


42 
44 


45 (b) 
(c) 


46 
47 


Items 1, 22, 45 (a), 48, 49 and 50, were dealt with by the Council otherwise than by way of resolution.” 
decisions will be included in the printed volume of resolutions.? 


1 XI denotes the 11th sess. [July 3-Aug. 16]. 
* See Official Records of the Economic and Social Council, 11th sess., Resolutions. 
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E/1782 
E/1798 


E/1799 


E/1746 
E/1746 


E/1746 


E/1839 


E/1835 
E/1818 


E/1844 


E/1847 


E/1846 


E/1836 


E/1841 
E/1794 
E/1792 
E/1793 
E/1824 | 
E/1796 
E/1791 
E/1822 


E/1795 
E/1797 
E/1790 


E/1788 
E/1842 


The relevant 








United Nations Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Security Council 


Modus Vivendi to the Egyptian-Israeli General Armistice 
Agreement (S./1264/Rev. 1) Signed at El Auja on 
22 February 1950. S/1471, March 17, 1950. 3 pp. 
mimeo. [With 2 maps] 

Communication Dated 24 March 1950 from the Permanent 
Representative of Sweden to the Secretary-General 
Transmitting a Memorandum Concerning the Report 
Submitted by the Israeli Government on the Assas- 
sination of Count Folke Bernadotte. S/1474, March 
27, 1950. ii, 62 pp. mimeo. 


General Assembly 


Report on Arbitration Procedure by Georges Scelle. 
A/CN.4/18, March 21, 1950, iv, 99 pp. mimeo. 

Replies from Governments to Questionnaires of the Inter- 
national Law Commission. A/CN.4/19, March 23, 
1950. ii, 120 pp. mimeo. 

Formulation of the Niirnberg Principles. Report by 
J. Spiropoulos. A/CN.4/22, April 12, 1950. 41 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report on the Law of Treaties by J. L. Brierly. 
A/CN.4/23, April 14, 1950. ii, 70 pp. miméo. 

Question of the Majority Required for the Adoption by 
the General Assembly of Amendments to and Parts 
of Proposals Relating to Important Questions. 
A/1356, September 11, 1950. 12 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Concilliation Commission for Palestine. 
General Progress Report Dated September 2, 1950 to 
the Secretary-General. A/1367, September 22, 1950. 
70 pp. mimeo. 

Reservations to Multilateral. Report of the Secretary- 
General. A/1372, September 20, 1950. 40 pp. mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1951. Salary, 
Allowance and Leave Systems of the United Nations. 
A/1378, September 19, 1950. 39 pp. mimeo. 

Draft Convention on Freedom of Information. A/1380, 
September 21, 1950. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Refugees and Stateless Persons. A/1385, September 22, 
1950. 18 pp. mimeo. 

Adoption of the Agenda of the Fifth Regular Session and 
Allocation of Items to Committees. A/1386, Sep- 
tember 22, 1950. 16 pp. mimeo. 

Former Italian Colonies. Reports of the Administering 
Powers in Libya. A/1390, September 29, 1950. 15 
pp. memo. 

Registration and Publication of Treaties and International 
Agreements. A/1408, September 29, 1950. 8 pp. 
mimeo. 

Permanent Financial Regulations of the United Nations. 
A/1412, September 30, 1950. 14 pp. mimeo. 

Provisional List of Delegations to the Fifth Regular Ses- 
sion. A/INF. 38/Rev. 1, September 25, 1950. 90 pp. 
mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
a consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 

tates. 

The United Nations Secretariat has established an Offi- 
cial Records series for the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commission; which in- 
cludes summaries of proceedings, resolutions, and reports 
of the various commissions and committees. Publications 
in the Official Records series will not be listed in this 
department as heretofore, but information on securing 
subscriptions to the series may be obtained from the 
International Documents Service. 
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Economic and Social Council 


Report of the Universal Postal Union. E/1664, March 30, 
1950. 77 pp. mimeo. 

Survey of Forced Labour and Measures for Its Abolition, 
Communication Dated 11 April 1950 from the Director- 
General of the International Labor Office to the Sec- 
retary-General. E/1671, April 24, 1950. 21 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the International Refugee Organization. 
E/1675, May 2, 1950. 71 pp. mimeo. 

Annual Report of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. E/1676, May 5, 1950. 18 pp. 
mimeo. 

Report of the Social Commission (Sixth session). 
E/1678, May 8, 1950. 118 pp. mimeo. 

Annual Report of the International Telecommunication 
Union. E/1679, May 15, 1950. 11 p. mimeo. 
Relations with and Co-ordination of Specialized Agencies. 
Information on Regional Co-ordination of Pro- 
grammes of the United Nations and Specialized Agen- 

cies. E/1684, May 10, 1950. 48 pp. mimeo. 


North Atlantic Council Plans 
for Mediterranean Defense 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH TURKEY 
[Released to the press October 4] 


Following is the text of two notes exchanged between 
Secretary Acheson, acting on behalf of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council, and the Turkish Ambassador in the United 
States, Feridun 0. Erkin, regarding the proposal of the 
Council that Turkey associate herself with such appro- 
priate phases of the military planning work of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization as are concerned with the 
defense of the Mediterranean. 


Note Verbale of September 19, 1950, to Ambas- 
sador E'rkin 


In connection with the examination of security 
a confronting the Fifth Session of the 

orth Atlantic Council, it was recognized that, in 
the case of the Mediterranean area, it would be 
desirable, if the Turkish Government so wished, 
to make arrangements which would permit Turkey 
to be associated with such appropriate phases of 
the military planning work of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as are concerned with the 
defense of the Mediterranean. 

The Council is keenly aware of the active sup- 
port which Turkey, as a member of the United 
Nations, has accorded the principles of the United 
Nations and of the important role which Turkey 
is playing in the maintenance of the stability of 
the eastern Mediterranean area. 

It is the view of the Council that association of 
the Turkish Government with the appropriate 
phase of the planning work of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization with regard to the defense 
of the Mediterranean would contribute signifi- 
cantly to the defense of that area. 
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Note Verbale of October 2, 1950, From Ambas- 
sador Erkin 


The Government of Turkey has examined with 
attention the desire of the North Atlantic Council 
concerning the association of Turkey with such 
appropriate phases of the military planning work 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as are 
concerned with the defense of the Mediterranean. 

The Council, considering the active support 
which Turkey as a member of the United Nations 
has accorded the principles of the United Nations 
and acknowledging the important role which 
Turkey is playing in the maintenance of the sta- 
bility of the eastern Mediterranean area, based 
its desire on the conviction that association of the 
Turkish Government with the appropriate phases 
of the planning work of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization with regard to the defense 
of the Mediterranean would contribute signifi- 
cantly to the defense of that area. 

The Government of Turkey, taking cognizance 
of the above-mentioned considerations, and in view 
of the fact that it has always concentrated its 
policy to the task of bringing the most effective 
contribution to the security and the preservation 
of peace, has decided to conform to the expressed 
desire of the Council and associate itself with the 
above indicated military planning work. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES WITH GREECE 
[Released to the press October 6] 


Following is the text of two notes exchanged between 
Secretary Acheson, acting on behalf of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council, and the Greek Government regarding the 
proposal of the Council that Greece associate itself with 
such appropriate phases of the military planning work of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization as are concerned 
with the defense of the Mediterranean. 


Note Verbale of October 3, 1950, to Greek Ambas- 
sador Athanase Politis 


In connection with the examination of security 
roblems confronting the Fifth Session of the 
orth Atlantic Council, it was recognized that, in 
the case of the Mediterranean area, it would be 


desirable, if the Greek Government so wished, to 


make arrangements which would permit Greece to 
be associated with such appropriate phases of the 
military planning work of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as are concerned with the 
defense of the Mediterranean. 

The Council is keenly aware of the active sup- 
port which Greece, as a member of the United Na- 
tions, has accorded the principles of the United 
Nations and of the important role which Greece 
is —— the maintenance of the stability of the 
eastern Mediterranean area. 

It is the view of the Council that association of 
the Greek Government with the appropriate phase 
of the planning work of the North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization with regard to the defense of the 
Mediterranean would contribute significantly to 
the defense of that area. 


Note Verbale of October 4, 1950, From the Royal 
Greek Government * 


The Royal Greek Government has examined 
with attention the desire of the North Atlantic 
Council concerning the association of Greece with 
such appropriate phases of.the military planning 
work of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
as are concerned with the defense of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Royal Greek Government, expressing its 
warm appreciation for the acknowledgment by 
the Council of the active support which Greece as 
a member of the United Nations has accorded the 
principles of the United Nations and of the role 
which Greece has played and will play in the main- 
tenance of stability and the defense of freedom in 
the Eastern Mediterranean area, readily accepts 
the invitation of the North Atlantic Council to 
associate itself with the above indicated military 
planning work. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


International Refugee Organization 


The Department of State announced on October 
2 that the President has designated George L. 
Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons, Department of State, as United States rep- 
resentative to the sixth session of the General 
Council of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (Ino), which will convene at Geneva on Octo- 
ber 9, as well as to the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Iro, which will convene at 
Geneva on October 5. Alvin Roseman, United 
States representative for Specialized Agency Af- 
fairs at Geneva has been designated alternate 
United States representative for the coming ses- 
sion. Other members of the United States dele- 
gation to the two meetings are: 


Advisers 


Michael A. Farrell, chief, Internal Affairs, Displaced Per- 
sons Division, United States Forces, Austria, Vienna 

Guy J. Swope, chief, Office of Political Affairs, Displaced 
Populations Division, Office of United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, Frankfurt 

George Weiss, deputy chief, Office of Political Affairs, 
Displaced Populations Division, Office of United 
States High Commissioner for Germany, Frankfurt 


? Transmitted on Oct. 5 by Ambassador Politis. 
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Secretary 


John Jason, Office of the United States Representative 
for Specialized Agency Affairs, Geneva 

Since August 1948, the Iro has been the special- 
ized agency of the United Nations charged with 
the solution of the problem of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. The Organization is composed of 
the General Council, which is the ultimate policy- 
making body, and the Executive Committee, which 
performs interim functions between the semian- 
nual sessions of the General Council. Each of the 
eighteen member countries of the Organization is 
represented on the General Council and nine are 
represented on the Executive Committee. 

As of June 30, 1950, the Ino had reestablished 
approximately 800,000 refugees and displaced per- 
sons, and approximately 250,000 refugees and 
displaced persons—of whom 210,000 were in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy—were still being cared 
for by the Iro. In the United States, all of the 
48 States and the District of Columbia have re- 
ceived refugees. 

The United Nations General Assembly has ar- 
ranged for the establishment by January 1, 1951, 
of the Office of the High Commissioner for Refu- 

es to continue the functions presently performed 

y the Iro. At the sixth session of the General 
Council, one of the problems confronting it will 
be the termination of Iro services in 1951. 

Among other matters which the General Coun- 
cil and the Executive Committee are expected to 
consider at their forthcoming sessions are: a re- 
port of the Director-General on assistance to the 
unified command in Korea; a report of the Di- 
rector-General on the accomplishments of the Iro 
in the past year; the budget for the remainin 
period of existence of the Iro; and the dates an 
sites of the next sessions of the General Council 
and the Executive Committee. 


Pan American Railway Congress 


The Department of State announced on October 
2 that the Seventh Pan American Railway Con- 
gress will be convened at Mexico City on October 
10 with the following United States delegation in 
attendance: 


Chairman 


William T. Faricy, president, Association of American 
Railroads, and chairman, United States National 
Commission, Pan American Railway Congress Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 


Delegates 


George P. Baker, Ph.D., United States representative, 
Transport and Communications Commission of the 
United Nations and professor of transportation, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge 

James M. Hood, president, American Short Line Railroad 
Association, Washington, D.C. 

James G. Lyne, president, Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, and editor, Railway Age, New York 
Arlon E. Lyon, executive secretary, Railway Labor Bxecu- 

tives Association, Washington, D.C. 
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Advisers 


Walter S. Abernathy (secretary), executive secretary, 
United States National Commission, Pan American 
Railway Congress Association, and transportation 
specialist, Office of Industry and Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Albert R. Beatty, assistant vice president, Public Rela- 
tions Department, Association of American Railroads, 
Washington, D.C. 

Kenneth N. Hynes, United States resident member, 
Permanent Commission, Pan American Railway Con- 
gress Association, and attaché, American Embassy, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Henry H. Kelly, chief, Inland Transport Policy Staff, 
Office of Transport and Communications Policy, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 

Gerald M. Magee, research engineer, Association of 
American Railroads, Chicago 


Pan American Railway Congresses are held 
approximately every 3 years by the Pan American 
Railway Congress Association, an organization of 
national governments, railway companies (both 
government and privately owned), and individuals 
who contribute to the maintenance of the organi- 
zation. The First Congress was held at Buenos 
Aires in 1910 and the Sixth was held at Habana 
in 1948. Headquarters of the association are at 
Buenos Aires. 

The United States Government in 1948 became 
the seventeenth government member of the asso- 
ciation. A United States National Commission 
consisting of eight members, representing private 
as well as government interests, was appointed by 
the President in June 1949 to carry out the duties 
of membership for this country. 

The forthcoming Congress will be divided into 
six sections as follows: ways and works; material 
and haulage, including material motors and roll- 
ing material; exploitation, including circulation 
and traffic; accountancy, statistics and tariffs; 
legislation, administration, and coordination ; and 
personnel and miscellaneous matters. Reports 
will be pene on approximately ninety themes 
under these six main sections. 


Livestock Production 


The Department of State announced on October 
3 that Dr. Ollie E. Reed, Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, Department of Agriculture, will 
represent the United States Government at the 
meeting on livestock production in American 
countries at Turrialba, Costa Rica, beginning 
October 9. The meeting is being organized by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations in cooperation with the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences. 

Livestock technicians from all the American 
Republics have been invited to attend this meet- 
ing for the purpose of trying to clarify the nature 
of the livestock problems faced in the various 
countries, of defining the methods which give 
greatest promise for livestock improvement. The 
three main topics of discussion will be breeding, 
nutrition, and disease control. 
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Documents on Germany and Spanish Civil War, 1936-39 Released 


[Released to the press October 7] 


The Department of State released today volume 
III, series D, of Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, 1918-1945, revealing the role played by 
Germany in the Spanish Civil War. 

In providing a picture of how the events of the 
Spanish Civil War were viewed in Berlin, the new 
volume presents a dramatic chapter in the history 
of the events which led to the Second World War. 
The more than 800 documents now published re- 
veal a Nazi investment of 200 million dollars in 
Franco’s victory, which was intended to insure 
control of the Western Mediterranean for the Axis 
in a showdown with the Western Powers as well as 
to give Germany economic predominance in Spain. 

he documents contained in this volume were 
selected from among hundreds of tons of official 
German papers captured by American and British 
forces in March-April 1945. 

The publication of these volumes, illustrative 
of German foreign policy prior to and during 
World War IT, rh wh jointly undertaken by the 
British, French, and United States Governments. 

Directing the research of the several national 
staffs at the present time are the following editors 
in chief: for the United Kingdom, Gen. Sir James 
Marshall-Cornwall, one-time British military at- 
taché in Berlin and author of Geographic Dis- 
armament; for France, Maurice Beaumont, pro- 
fessor of modern history at the Conservatoire 
Nationale des Arts et Métiers in Paris, and author 
of La Faillite de la Paix (1918-1939); and for 
the United States, Dr. Bernadotte E. Schmitt, 
formerly professor of modern history at the Uni- 
versitory of Chicago and winner of the Pulitzer 
prize in history in 1931 for his book The Com- 
ing of the War 1914. The United States deputy 
editor, and chief representative in Europe me 
the German archives are located, is Dr. Paul 
Sweet, formerly professor of history at Colby 
College and author of a biography of Friedrich 
von Gentz. 

Copies of this volume, Germany and the Spanish 
Civil War, may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., at $3.25 each. 


October 16, 1950 + 


Summary 


This volume of documents from the archives 
of the German Foreign Ministry tells the story 
of how that civil conflict of the years 1936-39, like 
similar struggles since 1945, drew battle lines 
among the great powers and set the scene for 
World War IL 

Unlike more recent civil conflicts, Franco’s re- 
volt in 1936 does not appear from these documents 
to have been stage-managed in advance although 
German Nazis in unofficial capacities were close to 
Franco from the beginning of his action. (See 
editor’s note, pp. 1-2; documents no. 2, 6, 16, 39.) 
Franco’s appeal to Hitler for aid was promptly 
met, however, and German support for him con- 
tinued throughout the conflict despite public de- 
nials and the pretense of nonintervention. The 
documents make it clear that, without this aid, 
Franco’s cause might on several occasions have 
been lost. (See documents 144, 148, 503, 672, 
684, 686.) 

As reported by German observers in these docu- 
ments, the military support given by the Soviet 
Union to the Spanish Republic was, likewise, on 
a large scale, though heavily camouflaged. It was 
also hidden from the Russian people, who were 
told that they were sending food ships to Spain, 
not planes, tanks, and combat personnel. (See 
documents 81, 89, 107, 112, 118, 120, 159.) Ger- 
man diplomats reported that the Kremlin was re- 
luctant to intervene in Spain because no immedi- 
ate Russian power interests were at stake but did 
so mainly in response to the appeals of Commu- 
nist Parties in Western Europe whose loyalty it 
feared would be lost. According to a report of 
the German Ambassador in the Soviet Union, the 
Kremlin decided almost a year before Franco’s 
victory was finally won to withdraw itsaid. (See 
documents 615, 630.) 

In some respects, the Germans showed them- 
selves grateful for Russian intervention. The 
Soviet attempt to capture the Republican Govern- 
ment for communism made the struggle in Spain 
one between extremist factions, and undermined 
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efforts, particularly by Britain, to restore peace 
under a moderate regime. (See documents 19, 100, 
131, 141, 146, 177, 261.) At the same time, the 
Germans were always able to count on the in- 
transigence of the Soviet Union in the London 
Non-Intervention Committee to prevent agreement 
on measures to end the Civil War by joint action 
of the powers. On more than one occasion, Ger- 
man representatives consented, “in principle,” to 
compromise solutions in the certain expectation 
that Russian suspicion and unwillingness to com- 
promise would insure the failure which the Ger- 
mans themselves desired. “The Soviet Union in- 
voluntarily did us a good turn by its conduct,” the 
German representative reported on one such oc- 
casion. (See documents 426, 449, 451, 452, 461, 
466, 506, 602.) 

The documents show that the desire of the 
Western Powers to preserve peace was fully ex- 
pane by the Germans. While the German dip- 

omats prolonged discussions in the London 

Committee, their “volunteers” in Spain pressed for 
a Franco victory. (See documents 212, 225, 226, 
387, 456, 511, 563, 701.) The evidence presented 
in these documents suggests that the Germans 
learned much during the Spanish Civil War about 
the opportunities which appeasement offered to 
aggression. The disunity of the Powers desiring 
peace and their unwillingness to take risks against 
aggression, as shown by the events in Spain, are 
seen to have encouraged the Germans to their later 
adventures. (See documents 79, 126, 164, 174, 239, 
271, 275, 376, 437, 506, 572.) On the only occasion 
when vigorous Anglo-French countermeasures 
were taken, Berlin and Rome showed real alarm. 
That was when Eden announced that Britain 
would sink submerged submarines in the patrol 
zones around Spain. Mussolini, who had been 
reporting the successes of his submarines gleefully 
and regularly to the Germans made haste to join 
the search for “pirates.” (See documents 408, 
409, 410, 417, 418, 530.) 

The documents reveal how much the joint action 
of Germany and Italy in Spain helped to forge 
the Axis partnership, which, at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, was only in its early stages. The 
Germans shrewdly allowed Italy to take the lead 
in Spain and in the Non-Intervention Committee, 
knowing that a conflict of Italian interests in the 
Western Mediterranean with those of Britain and 
France would bind Mussolini more firmly to Ger- 
many. The German Ambassador in Italy wrote, 
in December 1936, that Germany had “every rea- 
son for being gratified” by the Italian interest in 
Spain, for, like the Abyssinian affair, the struggle 
in Spain was “preventing Italy from being drawn 
into the net of the Western Powers.” (See docu- 
ments 157, 226, 272, 306, 319, 366, 438, 506.) 

For the first time full evidence is provided that 
German aid to Franco was given not only out of 
a feeling of ideological affinity but also with a 
view to concrete economic and strategic advan- 
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tages which would assist Germany’s larger politi- 
cal and military aims. (See documents 182, 301, 
391, 397, 440, 464, 471, 472, 475, 496, 507, 510, 577, 
591, 676.) The principal economic concession de- 
sired by the Germans was majority control of 
certain Spanish copper and iron mines to insure 
delivery of their products to Germany to meet her 
pressing raw material needs. In June 1938, how- 
ever, Franco’s Government, without consulting the 
enraged German Ambassador, issued a decree lim- 
iting foreign participation in the mines to a maxi- 
mum of 40 percent. But, a few months later, the 
Germans were able, in Goering’s phrase, “to put 
a pistol to Franco’s breast” when large Govern- 
ment counterattacks threatened to end in the de- 
terioration of Franco’s military position. The 
Germans refused to reinforce their Condor Legion 
or to send the hard-pressed Franco additional arms 
until exceptions in the mining decree were ordered 
to permit German majority control of certain 
firms. (See documents 470, 596, 632, 682, 690, 
691, 692, 698, 700.) 

Both Germans and Italians often expressed im- 
patience because of Franco’s military ineptitude 
(See Documents 128, 129, 135, 247, 255, 386, 390, 
444, 489, 494, 501, 502, 515, 537) and because of 
the difficulty with which ‘economic concessions 
were wrung from him, but, at the end of the Civil 
War, in 1939, after a German expenditure of 200 
million dollars, they felt that a good foundation 
for German economic exploitation of Spain had 
been laid and that the Axis had acquired a valu- 
able if junior partner. (See documents 702, 773, 
783, 786.) Scarcely more than a year later, how- 
ever, in 1940, Franco set a — on his entry into 
the European war which Hitler found himself 
unable to pay. Hitler and Ciano, meeting in Ber- 
lin, commiserated bitterly together on Franco’s 
ingratitude, Hitler remarking that had it not been 
for Axis help, “there would be no Franco today.” 
(See editor’s note, pp. 932-3.) 

Goering’s attempt to muscle in on Franco’s vic- 
tory parade at the close of the Civil War, a social 
encounter for which the Spanish dictator had no 
apatite provides comic relief in a heavy volume 
of diplomatic documents. The Nazi leader was 
obliged to cruise futilely off the Spanish coasts 
for several days while Franco successfully con- 
trived excuses for avoiding the visit. (See docu- 
ments 788, 789, 790, 793, 796, 798, 799, 800, 802.) 


Foreign Policy Pamphlet Released 


The Department of State released on Septem- 
ber 29 Our Foreign Policy, a 100-page pamphlet, 
prepared at the President’s suggestion, outlining 
American aims and policies in relation with other 
governments and. their peoples. 

The —— attempts to set down and sum 
up» as simply and clearly as possible, information 
which will contribute to a better understanding of 
American foreign policy. 
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“At a time when the duties of citizenship fall 
heavily on thousands of young Americans,” the 
President says in the foreword, “there is a duty 
that all of us can and should impose on ourselves: 
to be well informed about the problems that face 
our country; to weigh the facts, to understand 
the issues, and to form our own opinions and 
judgments.” 

The pamphlet is divided into four chapters: 
Our Foreign Policy, Toward National Security, 
Toward Economic Well-being, and Toward Wider 
Freedom. 

Principal subjects discussed include: atomic- 
energy control, Berlin airlift, campaign of truth, 
China, Communist doctrine, Congress, foreign in- 
vestment, Formosa, human rights, hydrogen bomb, 
Korea, Marshall plan, military assistance, national 
interests, public opinion, security, situations of 
strength, Soviet expansion, technical cooperation, 
United Nations, and world trade. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for 30 cents each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publioations, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. Treaties and Other In- 
ternational Acts Series 2071. Pub. 3793. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Iran— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Washington 
May 23, 1950; entered into force May 23, 1950. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2055. Pub. 3844. 7 pp. 


Provisional Agreement between the United States 
and Yugoslavia—Effected by exchange of notes, dated 
at Belgrade December 24, 1949; entered into force 
December 24, 1949. 


Fisheries: Establishment of an Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2044. Pub. 3851. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and Costa 
Rica—Signed at Washington May 31, 1949; entered 
into force March 8, 1950; and exchange of notes signed 
at Washington March 3, 1950. 


Strengthening the Forces of Freedom (Supplement, May- 
June 1950). General Foreign Policy Series 28. Pub. 
3852a. 57 pp. 3 


Selected speeches and statements of Secretary of 
State Acheson. 


Aviation: Flights of Military Aircraft. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2056. Pub. 3856. 9 pp. 5¢.* 


Agreement between the United States and Canada— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Ottawa 
Ln eae 13, 1945; entered into force February 13, 
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Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2057. Pub. 3864. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Honduras 
superseding agreement of December 2 and 12, 1940— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Tegucigalpa 
March 1 and 24, 1950; entered into force March 24, 
1950. 


Foreign Service List, July 1, 1950. Pub. 3868. 160 pp. 
30¢ a copy; $1.50 a year domestic, $2 a year foreign. 


Lists officers in the American Foreign Service, their 
posts of assignment, and 2 indexes; geographic and 
personnel. 


Naval Vessels: Return to United States of Icebreakers 
and Frigates received by Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics under Lend-Lease Act. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2060. Pub. 3869. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics—Signed at Washington 
September 27, 1949; entered into force September 27, 
1949. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Mexico. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2063. Pub. 
3877. Tpp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico 
modifying agreement of June 30 and July 1, 1943— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at México De- 
cember 8, 1943; entered into force December 8, 1943, 
operative January 1, 1944. 


Waiver of Certain Claims—Arising out of the Conduct of 
the War. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2067. Pub. 3899. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Memorandum of Understanding between the United 
States and Luxembourg—Signed at Luxembourg Sep- 
tember 12, 1946; entered into force September 12, 
1946. 


Mutual Aid Settlement. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2065. Pub. 3900. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Luxem- 
bourg—Effected by exchange of memorandums, signed 
at Luxembourg August 29, 1946; entered into force 
August 29, 1946. 


U. S. National Commission UNESCO News, August 1950. 
Pub. 3924. 16 pp. 10¢ a copy; $1 a year domestic, $1.35 a 
year foreign. 


The monthly publication of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


Information and Cultural Cooperation Abroad. Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Series 13. Pub. 3927. 
5 pp. Free. 


A fact sheet on the USIE program in all its phases. 


Facts and Figures about the United Nations—a new di- 
mension in world cooperation. International Organiza- 
tion and Conference Series III, 53. Pub. 3930. 16 pp. 5¢. 


Summarizes the achievements and current activities 
of the United Nations. 


The United Nations Today. Foreign Affairs Outlines No. 
23, Summer 1950. International Organization and Con- 
ference Series III, 52. Pub. 3929. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Foreign Affairs Outline on the United Nations today. 
Diplomatic List, August 1950. Pub. 3936. 159 pp. 30¢a 
copy ; $3.25 a year domestic; $4.50 a year foreign. 


Monthly list of foreign diplomatic representatives in 
Washington, with their addresses. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[October 7-13] 
United Nations Action in Korea 


With the General Assembly’s passage on Octo- 
ber 7 of the eight-power resolution on the problem 
of Korean ie on i action on political and 
economic problems relating to Korea went forward 
in two other United Nations bodies. The interim 
committee of the new Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea, created by the 
Assembly’s resolution, met three times in closed 
session. On October 12, the Economic and Social 
Council resumed the eleventh session to develop 
plans for Korean relief and rehabilitation. 

General Assembly.—A fter having heard the pre- 
vious day nine speakers, including the United 
States delegate, appeal for broad support of the 
proposal, the General Assembly in plenary session 


on October 7 approved the —— Korean 


resolution adopted earlier by Committee I, with 
the addition of Thailand as the seventh member of 
the new Korean Commission. The vote was 47-5 
(Soviet bloc), with 7 abstentions (India, Yugo- 
slavia, Lebanon, Indonesia, Egypt, Saudi Aribia, 
Yemen). Three Soviet-sponsored resolutions re- 
lating to Korea were rejected by the Assembly. 
The Secretary-General’s report on the budgetary 
implications of the approved Korean resolution, 
including a detailed estimate of the costs of the 
new Korean Commission, was accepted without 
vote. 

Interim Committee on Korea—The interim 
Committee on Korea on October 12 adopted an 
Australian resolution requesting the unified com- 
mand to assume responsibility for civil administra- 
tion north of the 38th parallel pending considera- 
tion by the new Commission of the administration 
of this territory. After all members had been 
informed of the concurrence of their governments, 
the committee’s recommendations were cabled to 
the United Nations Commander, General Mac- 
Arthur, by Secretary-General Lie. 

This interim committee was established by the 
Assembly’s October 7 resolution on the problem of 
Korean independence which provides that imme- 
diately upon arrival of the resolution and pending 
the arrival in Korea of the new United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
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tion of Korea, the Governments of the states rep- 
resented on that Commission—Australia, Chile, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and Turkey—are to form an interim com- 
mittee composed of representatives at the seat of 
the United Menions The Committee’s function is 
to “consult with and advise the United Nations 
Unified Command” in light of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Assembly’s resolution. 

At the first meeting, October 10, Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo (Philippines), was elected chairman and 
Ambassador Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) vice 
chairman. 

Economic and Social Council—In view of the 
Assembly’s resolution of October 7 for developing 
plans for Korean relief and rehabilitation, the 
Economic and Social Council reconvened after a 
recess from last August and met on October 12. 
A two-item agenda—plans for Korean assistance 
and rehabilitation and long-range measures for 
Korean economic development—was accepted by 
the Council. The general consideration of the 
Korean relief and rehabilitation problem began 
by hearing a statement from Colonel Katzin, the 
personal representative of the Secretary-General 
in Korea, on his estimate of the current economic 
situation. 

Prior to initiation of the substantive discussion, 
a two-part Soviet proposal—to unseat the present 
Chinese delegation and to invite representatives 
of the Peiping regime, was rejected. 


Other General Assembly Action 


On October 7, the plenary session of the General 
Assembly turned once more to election of the third 
nonpermanent member of the Security Council, 
action on which had been postponed the previous 
week after 12 ballots had failed to break the dead- 
lock between Turkey and Lebanon. Following the 
thirteenth ballot, which was again inconclusive, 
Lebanon withdrew from the contest, and Turkey 
was elected by a vote of 53-4. The plenary session 
also approved the recommendation of the General 
Committee for the addition of five items to the 
Assembly’s agenda. 

First Committee.—Opening its debate on the 
item proposed by the United States and entitled 
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“United Action for Peace,” Committee I (Politi- 
cal and Security) on October 9 heard a statement 
by the United States delegate, John Foster Dulles, 
who introduced a resolution sponsored jointly by 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, 
Canada, the Philippines, Turkey, and Uruguay. 
This resolution was based on the four-point pro- 
gram outlined by Secretary Acheson in his gen- 
eral debate statement. Quoting Prime Minister 
Stalin’s warning in March 1939 that a position of 
neutrality or nonintervention actually meant “con- 
niving at aggression,” Mr. Dulles stated that there 
was now the same need for assured collective re- 
sistance as there had been in 1939. The action on 
Korea had shown that the United Nations had 
both the will and the capacity to repress aggres- 
sion, but 5 years of experience had demonstrated 
that the Security Council could not safely be left 
as the only instrument for action. The United 
States delegate emphasized that the seven-power 
resolution involved goals and means that were 
already in the Charter and declared that the reso- 
lution would breathe new life into a program 
which had so far existed largely on paper. Debate 
on this resolution continued throughout the week, 
with some 32 delegates expressing general support 
for it. Mr. Vyshinsky on October 10 declared that 
his delegation had no objection to the proposals 
for emergency sessions of the General Assembly 
if called by the Security Council rather than by 
any seven of its members and for a Peace Observa- 
tion Commission if the membership of this body 
were truly representative. The proposals relating 
to military units and to the Collective Measures 
Committee, however, were completely unaccepta- 
ble, he said, since any measure dealing with mili- 
tary matters were clearly the responsibility of the 
Security Council under the Charter. Subsequently 
the U.S.S.R. submitted two proposals calling for 
the implementation of articles 43, 45, 46, and 47 
of the Charter, which are concerned with armed 
forces to be made available to the Security Council, 
and of article 106, which provides for consulta- 
tions between the five permanent members of the 
Security Council for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security, pending the com- 
ing into force of article 43. On October 12, the 
United States delegate announced that the spon- 
sors of the joint resolution were willing to have 
cumeneiad in its text certain Chilean suggestions 
concerning observance of human rights and eco- 
nomic stability. 

Ad Hoc Committee.—In the opening debate on 
the question of the former Italian colonies, the 
Ad Hoc Committee on October 9 took up the re- 
ports of the United Nations Commissioner for 
Libya and of the administering powers. The 
United States representative commented on the 
noteworthy progress that has been made toward 
the establishment of a single, independent Libyan 
state and joined the British and French in con- 
gratulating the United Nations Commissioner. 
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On October 12, a joint resolution was introduced 
by Greece, Ecuador, Canada, and Chile expressing 
confidence in the Commissioner and recommending 
to the administering powers that they press for- 
ward with the establishment of governmental insti- 
tutions for Libya. The Committee also has before 
it a Soviet resolution recommending the establish- 
ment of legislative and executive organs for a sin- 
gle Libyan state, the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops from Libya within 3 months, and the dis- 
mantling of military bases in Libyan territory. 

Committee III.—On October 6 Committee III 
(Social, Humanitarian, and Cultural) took up the 
question of long-range activities for children, and 
the proposal for the establishment of a United 
Nations International Children’s Endowment 
Fund as a successor to the present United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, United States delegate, de- 
clared that the draft resolution before the Com- 
mittee provided a sound and workable basis for 
continuing United Nations efforts on behalf of 
children. The Committee also has before it various 
amendments to the draft resolution and, on Octo- 
ber 9, appointed a subcommittee to endeavor to 
reconcile the divergent points of view. 

Work of Other Committees—Committee II 
(Economic and Financial) began its debate on the 
economic development of underdeveloped coun- 
tries on October 9, while Committee IV (Trustee- 
ship) continued consideration of the Trusteeship 
Council’s report. Committee V (Administrative 
and Budgetary) began the first reading of the 
budget estimates, and Committee VI (Legal) con- 
tinued debate on reservations to multilateral 
conventions. 


Security Council 


In two closed meetings, held October 9 and 12, 
to discuss the appointment of a Secretary-General, 
the Security Council was unable to agree on a rec- 
ommendation and has so informed the General 
Assembly. The term of the incumbent, Trygve 
Lie, expires February 2, 1951. 

United Nations Commission for Indonesia.—In 
a report, October 11, to the Security Council, the 
United Nations Commission for Indonesia re- 
viewed developments concerning the situation in 
the South Moluccas. The report noted that the 
Indonesian Government had refused the Commis- 
sion’s offer of good offices in peaceful settlement of 
the issue, and suggested that the Council reinforce 
the Commission’s authority by calling upon Indo- 
nesia to utilize the existing machinery for peaceful 
solution, provided by the presence of the Com- 
mission in Indonesia. 


Correction : In the But.ettn of October 2, page 
559, right-hand column, the last paragraph be- 
ginning, “Earlier, Ambassador Gross . . .”, should 
appear as the second paragraph in that column. 
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